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HIPBRATU RB. 


THE BRIDE’S RETURN. 


From the Court Magazine. 
She hath her wish,—for which in vain 
She pined in restless dreams— 
‘Oh, mother! zs this home again ? 
How desolate it seems ! 
Yet all the dear, familiar things 
Look as they did of yore ; 
j at oh! the change this sad heart brings,— 
This is my home no inore ! 


I left thee ;—like the dove of old 
I left thy parent breast,— 

But on life’s waste of waters cold 
My soul hath found no rest ! 

And back the weary bird is come, 
Its woes—its wanderings o’er ; 

Ne’er from the holy ark to ream— 
Yet this is home no more ! 





Oh, mother. sing my childhood’s songs ; 
They fali like summer's rain 

On this worn heart, that vainly longs 
To be all thine again. 

Speak comfort to me; call me yet 
* Thy Mary ’—as of yore ; 

Those words could make me half forget 
That this is home no more. 


Sit near me:—oh! this hour repays 
Long years of lonely pain : 

I feel as if the old bright days 
Were all come back again. 

My heart beats thick with happy dreams— 
Mine eyes with tears run o'er: 

Thou'rt with me, mother;—oh! it seems 
Like home,—our heme once more ? 


Oh, home and mother! can ye not 
Give back my heart's glad youth? 
The visions which my soul forgot, 
Or learnt to doubt their truth? 
Give back my childhood’s peaceful sleep, 
Its aimless hopes restore !— 
Ye cannot !—mother, let me weep— 
For this is home no more !” 


Thou mourner for departed dreams ! 
On earth there is no rest— 

When grief hath troubled the pure streams 
Of memory in thy breast. 

A shadow on thy path shall lie 
Where sunshine laugh’'d before : 

Look upwards—to the happy the sky! 
Earth is thy home no more. 


LOVE’S INFLUENCES. 


Love—what a curious, comical thing it is, 
Pleasing, and teasing, and vexing us so, 
Just like a bee with its honey and sting, it is 
Here and ’tis there, and wherever we go. 





Now, it is courting, transporting, and thrilling us, 
Nothing in nature can equa! our bliss ; 

Now it is frowning, and chilling, and killing us, 
Plunging us down to the lowest abyss. 


Then of a night, how it sets us a dreaming, O! 
Misses and kisses flit over the brain, 

Gay dresses, bright tresses, caresses, all seeming so 
Real and true that we waken with pain. 


Sometimes pathetic, jocose, metaphysical, 
Various aspects and manners it wears, 

The pretty and witty, the solemn and quizzical, 
All have their part of its pleasures and cares. 


When a mere boy—say some five or six years ago— 
One roguish girl played the mischief with me : 

What with her smiling, beguiling, and tears you know, 
Soon was I a pitiful object to see. 


O how delightful, and frightful! to walk with her, 
Down to the Church that stood towering hard by ; 

And then while I tarried, unable to talk to her, 
Eyeing, and sighing, and dying was I. 


Then what a quarrel—I tremble to think of it, 
Little was left me of life and of hope, 

If not in despair I was just on the brink of it, 
Often I thought of a razor or rope. 


Ghost-like I wandered for weeks by a lonely brook, 

‘ Shaded by woods, from society free ; 

Then, fixed on the earth, my glazed eye-balls would only look 
Up, when my head struck the limb of a tree. 

Parents and kindred cried “ What is the matter, dear ? 
Duly and traly your feelings impart.” 

“Ah me !” T zeplied, with a groan, *“‘ such a clatter here,” 
Putting my hand where I once had a heart. 


Well, sure enough, it was tough, but I bore it all ; 
Years of adventures have since passed away, 
But yet in good truth I have hardly got o’er it all, 

Queer I appear as the most of folks say. 


Pardon my folly, kind, generous editors 
Thus to be whining and rhyming about 

What [publish it, then you'll be greatly my creditors] 
Scarcely we live with and can’t live without. 


ae 
HANNAH MORE, 


Hannah More was born about the 


of five daughters of a clergyman, who resided at Hanham, near Bristol. In 
early youth, all her leisure hours are described as having neon devoted to read 
ing. The scanty library of her father having been soon exhausted, she borrow- 
ed“from her village friends ; and it is said that, amongst the first books which 
thus fell into her hands was Richardson's “ Pamella”—a work that has made a 


fool, or worse, of many a girl. On Hannah More it se ; 
such effect. ems to have produced no 


| Her sisters had for some time conducted a small school, in which they ac- 
quitted themselves with so much propriety, that their reputation increased, and 
| they were enabled to venture on forming a larger establishment, and taking pu- 
pils of a higher class than they had hitherto been accustomed to educate. Pa- 
tronised by several ladies of fortune and discernment, they, about the year 1765, 
removed to Bristol, and opened a boarding-school in Park street. It soon became 
one of the most celebrated seminaries in the west of England. 

Hannah More accompanied her sisters in their removal. She soon attracted | 
the notice, and acquired the friendship, of the Rev. Dr. Stonehouse, their next- | 
door neighbour ; and that gentleman not only encouraged her to write, but is un- 
| derstood to have corrected all her early effusions. Her first publication, which | 
| appeared in 1770 or 1772, was ‘“* The Search after Happiness, a Pastoral Dra- 
|ma.” The reception which it experienced was so favourable, that she was en- | 
couraged to print, in 1774, her * Sir Eldred of the Bower,” “The Bleeding | 
Rock,” anda tragedy, entitled ‘* The Intlexible Captive,” founded on the story of 
Regulus. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Stonehouse, Hannah More was introduced to 
Garrick, who advised her to write for the stage—for which, indeed, she seems 
to have had a strong predilection. One of the early fruits of her acquaintance } 
| with the manager, was, ** An Ode to Dragon, Mr. Garrick’s House Dog.” This 
| appeared in 1777; as did alsoa volume of * Essays on several Subjects, de- 
| signed for Young Ladies.” 
| In 1778, her tragedy of ** Percy” was performed. It was well received; and 
| for a time, it seems to have established her fame as a dramatic writer. To 
write a moderately successful tragedy was a task of less difficulty in those days 
than it is now. In the following year she produced another tragedy—* Fatal 
| Falsehood.” 
| It was not long, however, before Miss More’s thoughts took a more serious 

turn ; and, in 1782, she published ‘* Sacred Dramas,” and “ Simplicity, a Poetical 

Epistle.” Some of the dramas had previously been acted by the pupils of Miss 
| More's school. The stage, however, having become an abomination in her eyes, 
| she subsequently availed herself of an opportunity to declare, that she did not | 
| think it, in its present state, deserving the countenance of a christian. 
' cordingly renounced all dramatic attempts, except as poems. 

Many years since, Hannah More and her sisters retired, with an easy fortune, 
| to Mendip, in Somersetshire. There, by the establishment of charity schools, 











| 


| they effected a great alteration and improvement in the manners and morals of | I know he will in such a station, give satisfaction. 


| the colliers. : 
She observed, and thought, and wrote much; she was intimately acquainted 
with Dr. Porteus, Dr. Beattie, Mrs. Montague, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. John- 


—— 

and in their independence had shewn that they were worthy to contend with the 
heroes of that country from whom they derived their own descent. Never more 
may they meet as enemies! Providence seems to have assigned to this small 
island, and to that mighty continent, a different destiny, but equally great ; and 
may both, now and ever, be fulfilled in peace! America, if her councils con- 
tinue to be wise, will never seek to be a great naval power. Britain will never 


| cease to uphold her Fleets, else of no avail will be her armies ; together flourish- 


ing they will still go forth, should need ever be, ‘ conquering and to conquer ;” 
but against none, let us all devoutly hope, but the enemies of liberty, and law, 
and social order, without which, either to men or states, what is life? 

The achievements of our navy have not wanted their records ; and they are 


| now in course of fitting commemoration by the genius of one of the greatest 


men in England. Southey’s History of the Navy will be a work of which all 
Englishmen will have cause to be proud ; and it comes with peculiar grace, from 
the biographer of Nelson. 

Sir Henry was the sixth son of Sir John Blackwood, Baronet, and Baroness 
Dufferin and Clanboye. At the age of eleven years, in April, 1781, he entered 
his Majesty’s service, under the protection of Captain M‘Bride, on board the 
Artois frigate, and was present at the Dogger Bank action under Admiral Parker, 
as well as at the capture of the Pylades and the Orestes, two Dutch sloops of 
war, by that frigate, after a short action; and, on serving the intermediate years 
under Captain Montgomery in the Boreas and the Concord frigates, Hawkins 
Whitshed in the Rose ditto, and Commodore Corby in the Trusty, of 50 guns, he 
was promoted from Earl Howe’s ship to the rank of lieutenant, in November 
1790. Inthe ensuing year; 1791, he was employed on board the Proserpine 
frigate, under Captain Curzon; and on the commencement of hostilities with 
France in January, 1793, was appointed to the Active frigate, Captain Nagle, 
from whence he was removed in July of the same year, by the particular desire 
and application of the Honourable Captain Pakenham, to become first lieutenant 
of the Invincible of 74 guns. That good jadge of merit had formed a high 
estimate of Blackwood's abilities; and, ina letter to Admiral Cadwell, he had 
said, a short time before,—* I have seen your letter to Blackwood. I have only 


She ac- | to say, that if your knowledge of him was equal to mine, you would esteem 


yourself fortunate in having as exact, as attentive, as capable an officer as ever 
I have met with. Having said so much, | do heartily hope that your arrange- 
ments will allot him the most distinguished station among yonr officers, because 
As our first lieutenant is in- 
disposed, if Blackwood is not to be your first, Jet me entreat you to send him to 
me until ours recovers.” As First Lieutenant in the Invincible, he continued to 
serve under the same distinguished captain, ®ntil after the actions of the 28th 


| son, Burke, Wilberforce, and many other celebrated individuals of both sexes; | and 29th of May, and Ist of June, 1794, under Lord Howe, with the French 
| she had many curious adventures in her time; and her ‘* Confessions”—her full, | Fleet. The Invincible engaged the Juste, of 84 guns, a ship vastly superior to 
| honest, faithful ‘*Confessions”—if less piquant and touching than those of | her in foree, (she carried nearly 300 more men—her tonnage was upwards of 
Loueseau would be found to possess an abundant portion of interest. | 2100, the Invineibie’s little above 1600, and there must have been nearly a cor- 
Continuing to favour the world with her literary productions, Miss More, in | responding difference in weight of metal,) and in half an hour her astonishing 
| 1785, wrote a * Biographical Preface to the Poems of Anne Yearsley, a Milk- | fire so demolished ber hagé opponent, that she bore up in great confusion, and 
woman.” Circumstances which arose out of her connexion with this Anue | shortly afterwards became an easy conquest to the Queen Charlotte. The Achille 
Yearsley, poetically designated “ Lactilla,” excited much notice and animadver- | and Juste, after that noble ship had shattered and put to flight the Montague and 
| sion. The patroness and her profegée quarrelled: the latter was accused of in- | the Jacobin, engaged her, but rather distantly, the Achille on the starboard- 


year 1745, or 1746. She was the youngest | 


| gratitude; and she, in her turn, told a strange story about the disappearance of 
| a volume of her manuscripts, which had been left with Miss More. The diffe- 
rence, we believe, was never satisfactorily settled. If we mistake not, Miss 
More was, throughout life, a woman of strong and violent resentments. 

In 1786, she published “ Florio, a Tale,” and the ‘ Bas Bieu, a Conversation, 
two Poems.” Her ‘Thoughts on the Manners of the Great” appeared the 
same year, anonymously : for some time it was assigned to Mr. Wilberforce, Dr. 
Porteus, and others. ‘This wzs soon followed by her “Estimate of the Religion 
| of the Fashionable World,” which excited much attention; * Village Politics,” 
and ** Remarks on the Speech of Monsieur Depont, on Religious Education,” 
| in 1793; and “Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education,” in two 
volumes octavo, in 1799. 

It is said that, when the education of the late Princess Charlotte becmea 
| consideration of national importance, Miss More was consulted on the subject 
\ by the Queen (Charlotte); and that, in consequence, she, in 1808, produceid, in 

two volumes, * Hints towards forming the Character of a Young Princess.” 
This work was honoured with the Royal approbation, aud that of a large portion 
of the public. 

Though long confined to her bed by an excruciating disease, she continudd to 
| write, and in that state produced some of her most popular works; amongst 
others, ‘* Celebs in search of a Wife,” which appeared in 1809, and which, if 
we may confide in the veracity of title-pages, ran through ten editions in the 
| course of a twelvemonth! 
| Her “Practical Piety,” in two volumes, was published in 1811; her “ Chris- 
tian Morals,” in two volumes, in 1812; her ‘Essay on the Character and 
| Writings of St. Paul,” in two volumes, in 1815; and her “ Moral Sketches of 

prevailing Opinious and Manners,’ in 1819. Her misce!laneous works have been 
| collected in eight volumes. Many of her short pieces, however, have not heen 
| Preserved in that collection.* 
|  Bythat portion of the Church of England denominated evangelical, Miss More 

was long regarded as: an eminent and distinguished character. Fur several years, 
| her health had been in a feeble and declining state ; and, after a painful and 
protracted illness, accumpanied, at times, by feverish delirum, she expired on 
Sunday last, the 7th of September, at her residence, Windsor terrace, Clifton. 








* Since writing the above, we have seen an edition of Hannah More’s works adver- 
tised, in eleven volumes. 


—~——- 
MEMOIR OF VICE-ADMIRAL THE HON. SIR HENRY 
BLACKWOOD, BART. 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 

This Island has mainly owed her greatness to her Navy ; nor in all the revolu- 
tions among kingdoms and empires, that may be destined to take place in time, 
can we imagine a condition of the world in which her greatness will not still 
| have to be guarded by the same power. It represents the national character in 
| its most formidable attributes, and embodies the national might in the most mag- 
| hificent impersonation. The British Navy—these are words of fear to tyrants, 

and of succour to slaves. All shores have been shaken by that thunder ; and 
usurpation has felt the crown falling from its forehead, 

‘* As patriot hopes arise, and doubts are dumb, 
When bold, in Freedom's cause, the Sons of Ocean come !” 

In none of those great sea-fights with the intrepid and skilful Hollanders, 
were our fleets vanquished ; some were doubtful or drawn battles; in most our 
| flag flew in triumph. Previous to their Great Revolution, the French never 
could cope with us at sea; ever after it, whether engaging our fleets, with their 
own, Or in conjunction with the Spaniard, they sustained signal and total over- 
throws. As certain was the same issue in all single combats between ship and 
| ship; and our enemies fought not for the glory of victory, but of resistance 
against inevitable defeat. 
by those of Jervis and Nelson—and the dominion of the seas settled at Aboukir 
and Trafalgar. 

The Americans are of our own blood, and they fought against us, both on 
shore and sea, ina way worthy of their national origin. At sei, in almost all 


their victories, but not in all, they were greatly, in some overwhelmingly, supe- 


| rior in force; nor need we now either be surprised or mortified lat the issue of 
| stich combats. Britain ought rather to be proud that her flag had never been 
| struck on the sea, and then always with honour, but to her own sons, who, for 

tigat freedom’s sake which has ever been her own glory, had been 1x »bly rebellious, 


The glories even of Hawke and Rodney were eclipsed 


| quarter, and the Juste on the larboard bow. The Invincible here engaged the 
| Juste on the opposite side, and soon brought down her foremast, and then her 
| main and mizenmasts. ‘The Juste now lay a-breast of the Queen Charlotte to 
| windward, silenced in her fire, but with a French jack hoisted at her bowsprit 
| end, and a spritsail set to carry her, if possible, out of action. Two hours after- 
wards, the Charlotte wore, and on passing to leeward of the Juste, finding that 
she gaye no return to her fire, Lord Howe ordered the Invincible’s boat, then 
alongside with an officer, to take possession of the French ship. This officer 
was Lieutenant Blackwood, whom Captain Pakenham, seeing the crippled state 
of the Charlotte, had sent to say to Lord Howe that the Invincible was in a state 
fit to bear his flag. Her fire it was that had conquered the Juste, for, owing to 
that ship being painted similar to the Invincible, who lay at a short distance from 
her, but was concealed by the smoke, the Frenchman had not attracted the 
attention of the Charlotte, until, wearing round, he passed under her stern, and 
gave her a raking broadside—one of his 36 pound shot passing through the 
Charlotte's wing-transom. The Invincible bad 14 killed, aud 31 wounded—the 
Juste, 100 killed, and 145 wounded, her actual complement having been 877 
men. For his conduct on this occasion, Lieutenant Blackwood was promoted to 
the rank of commander, and immediately appointed to the command of the 
Magzra fireship, io serve under Lord Howe's flag in the Channel fleet, where he 
remained until the 2d of June, in the following year, when Lord Spencer, then 
at the head of the Admiralty, promoted him to the rank of Post Captain in the 
Nonsuch, of 64 guns, destined to guard the mouth of the Humber. 

In April, 1796, he was moved, at his own request, to more active service on 
board the Brilliant, of 28 guns, in which ship he served on the North Sea station 
nearly two years, under Lord Duncan, when he was moved, about March, 1798, 
to that of Newfoundland, under Admiral Waldegrave, afterwards Lord 
Radstock ; and in July of that year, he maimtained a most unequal combat 
off the Island of Teneriffe, with two French 44 gun frigates, La Vertu and La 
Regenerée. 

On his return to England in March, 1799, he found himself, in consequence of 
that action, appointed by Lord Spencer to the command of the Penelope of 36 
guns, in which he continued to serve on the blockade of Havre-de-grace and 
Cherbourg until September of the same year, when he was ordered to the Medi- 
terranean, and served there till May, 1802, on various services, and under the 
orders of Lords Keith and Nelson, Sir Sydney Smith, Sir George Martin, Sir 
Richard Bickerton, Sir Thomas Troubridge, Sir James Saumarez, Sir Charles 
Pole, and Sir Richard Keats ; during which period, when on the blockade of 
| Malta, he had the good fortune to be so instrumental in the capture of the Guil- 

laume Tell of 80 guns, bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Decres, that Lord 
| Spencer promoted the first Lieutenantuf the Penelope, and him only, (afterwards 
| Captain Inglis,) though Blackwood was only second in command, a circumstance 

which evinced in a very marked, and very flattering way, the high opinion which 
| the Admiralty and the Admiral entertained of his conduct on that remarkable oc- 
casion. 

The Guillaume Tell, an 80 gun ship of great power, the capture of which 
| completed the destruction of the J’rench Fleet taken. burnt, and sunk at Aboukir, 
had been watched in the port of Valette by a British squadron blockading Malta, 
and on the night of the 30th of March, “ taking advantage of a strong southerly 
| gale, and the darkness that had succeeded the setting of the moon, weighed and 
put to sea.” The ever-watchful Blackwood in the Penelope, making the neces- 
sary signals to the other ships of the squadron, the Foudroyant, 80, Captain Sir 
Edward Berry, and the Lion, 64, Captain Manley Dixon, (now Sir Manly Dixon,) 
instantly made sail in pursuit, and having at half-past twelve closed with the 
chase, luffed up under her stern, and gave her the larboard broadside. The 
| Penelope then bore up under her larboard quarter, and gave her the starboard 
| broadside—a gaine which she kept playing till five o'clock, and with such effect, 
| that just before the dawn of day, down came the Guillaume Tell’s main and 
mizen topmasts and main-yard, while the little Penelope, “‘whose manceuvres,”’ 
says James in his Naval History, “ were directed by a practised seaman,” had 
| sustained little or no damage. “A hundred tines,” says Decres, the gallant 

French Admiral, in his letter to the Minister of Marine and the Colonies, “ I wag 
| tempted to manceuvre, in order to cripple her from fighting; but as the wind blew 
fresh, and I observed, notwithstanding the darkness of the night, several ships at 
| the extremity of the horizon, in full sail to support her, | was sensible that 
by lying to, I should be giving them all time to come up, and that my escape 

would be impossible. We were thus annoyed during the whole night by this 
) frigate, whose fire brought down our main-topmast about five in the morning,” 




































































































































































































































































































































True that Decres durst not, without great per.l, have attempted to manceuvre ; 
but if he had, ao doubt he would have been baffled by the matchless seaman- 
ship of Blackwood. The Lion, on coming up, ran close alongside of the enemy, 


She Albion. i 


ee 
** Victory, October 9th, 1805, 8 a. m. Home Popham's telegraph, viz. ‘ England expects that every man will do his 

“Cadiz, due east 19 leagues. duty.’ This was of course conveyed by general signals from his ship ; and the 

‘« My dear Sir,—Many thanke for your letter of yesterday. Let us have them | alacrity with which the individual ships answered it, proved how entirely they 


October 26, 














who, as Captain Dixon said in his letter communicating the capture, “ appeared | out. The Weazle, I hope, has joined, although you don’t mention her. Keep | entered into his feelings and wishes. Would to God he had lived to see his 


of immense bulk and full of men, keeping up a prodigious fire of musketry ;” | the schooner ; she will be useful in the night close in shore ; and as Weazle sails 


and, after the Lion had been engaged with her for fifty minutes, from a judicious 
position in which she could endure that broadside so far superior in weight of me- 
tal to her own, the Foudroyant came up, and “after the hottest action that pro- | 
bably was ever maintained by an enemy's ship opposed to those of his Majesty, | 
and being totally dismasted, the French Admiral’s colours and flag were struck.” 
Decres, by his desperate defence so long sustained against such a force and such | 
commanders, gained immortal renown, and none were louder in his praise than | 
his gallant and generous captors. For Blackwood he ever afterwards cherished | 
the warmest regard and the highest admiration, and the heroes were in their | 
hearts friends for life. Captain Dixon, who had done in the Lion all that man | 
could do against such overpowering superiority of force, said, in his letter to Sir | 
Thomas Troubridge, “I have not language to express the high sense of obliga- 
tion I feel myself under to Captain Biackwood, for his prompt and able conduct 
in leading the line-of-batt!e ships to the enemy, for the gallantry and spirit so 
highly conspicuous in him, and for his admirable management of the frigate. 
To your discriminating judgment it is unnecessary to remark of what real value 
and importance such an officer must ever be considered to his Majesty's 
service.” 

In that service, Captain Blackwood had now gained an enviable name; and 
his noble heart must have indeed burned within him, on receiving the most enthu- 
siastic congratulations on his heroism, in a letter full of all kindliest feelings 
from Lord Nelson. 

‘“*My dear Blackwood,—Is there a sympathy which ties men vogether in the 
bonds of friendship without having a personal knowledge of each other! If so, 
(and, I believe, it was so to you,) I was your friend and acquaintance before I 
saw you. Your conduct and character, on the late glorious occasion, stamps 
your fame beyond the reach of envy: it was like yourself—it was like the Pene- | 
lope. Thanks ; and say every thing kind for me to your brave officers and men. 
When I receive any official letter on the subject, I shall notice you and their 
gallant services in the way they merit. Tell Captain Ormsby I] have recom- 
mended him to Lord Keith, and hope it will answer his wishes. How fortunate 
he has been to be with you! It will give him, I am sure, the next step, and not 
interfere with Captain Long, or any other master and commander who might 
have been present. I shall see you very soon, either here or at Malta. But in 
every situation I am your sincere and attached friend, 

(Signed) Bronte, NEtson or tHe Nie. 

“Palermo, 5th April, 1802.” 


In May, 1802, at the peace of Amiens, he was superseded in the command of 
the Penelope ; and in April the following year, on the recommencement of hos- 
tilities with France, Lord St. Vincent gave him command of the Euryalus of 36 
guns, in which ship he served on the Irish station under the command of Lord 
Gardner and Admiral Drury ; and afterwards, on the Boulogne blockade, under 
Lord Keith and Sir Thomas Louis. On his return to the Irish station, he was 
sent by Admiral Drury to endeavour to fall in with, and trace the movements of, 
the French and Spanish combined fleets under Villeneuve and Gravina, who had 
put to sea from Ferrol, after their rencontre with Sir Robert Calder, off Cape 
Finisterre. Having watched them into Cadiz, he accomplished a passage to 
England in five days, and the Governmen: were thereby enabled to make the 
promptest efforts for despatching Lord Nelson with all the ships then ready for 
sea, to take command of the fleet which had assembled off Cadiz, under Admi- 
ral Collingwood. 

On his way to London, with despaiches, he called at Lord Nelson’s villa at 
Merton about five in the morning, and found him already up and dressed. “ I am 
sure you bring me news of the French and Spanish fleets, and J think T shall yet 
have to beat them.” Lord Nelson followed him to London, and in talking over 
the operations that were intended on returning to the Mediterranean, often re- 
peated “Depend on it, Blackwood, I shall yet give Mr. Villeneuve a drub- 
bing.” 

In ten days, Blackwood accompanied Nelson, by his request to the Admiralty, 
on that memorable service ; and on the arrival off Cadiz, 29th September, 1805, 
was appointed by him to the command of the in-shore squadron, consisting 
of five frigates and four sloops, to watch and report the movements of the 
enemy. 

Nelson had offered him a line-of-battle ship—his choice of several—among 
them the Revenge, one of the finest ships in the navy ; but he resolved to remain 
by his Euryalus, thinking he would have more service to perform as senior offi- 
cer of the frigates. He did not then believe that a general action was about to 
take place, thinking thai the terror of Lord Nelson’s name would keep the com- 
bined fleets in harbour. ‘ Various opinions there are,” said he, in a letter to 
England, “ but they will not budge, unless forced out by blockade. Such a fleet 
as Lord Nelson will have in another week, indeed as he has already, England 
never sent out before.” 

From the day he joined to the 20th of October, the day previous to the battle 
of Trafalgar, Nelson maintained a station from 13 to 20 leagues west of Cadiz, 
but kept up a constant communication with the Commodore by a line of signals. 
We have already seen how high Blackwood stood in Nelson’s esteem; and he 
performed the difficult duty now intrusted to him, so as to justify the confidence 
reposed in his skill, promptitude, sagacity, and daring, by that illustrious hero. 
Those “eyes of the fleet’ were ever watchful; and Nelson, with his mighty 
armament lying “hushed in grim repose” far out of sight of the enemy, that 
they might not remain in port fear-bound, knew that the instant they should be- 
gin to make the slightest movement for putting to sea, Blackwood would tele- 
graph along his line, always skilfully disposed and steady in spite of all weathers, 
when to ‘expect his evening prey.” 


On the Ist of October, the report from Rear-Admiral Louis, commanding the 
advanced squadron off Cadiz, made to Lord Nelson was, that thirty-four ships of 
the line, (eighteen French, and sixteen Spanish,) with four frigates and two brigs, 








faster, you can send her to me with accounts when you can’t communicate by 
signals; I should never wish to be more than forty-eight hours without hearing 
from you. Hydra you can victual and water out of the other frigates, who are 
all full. There were no letters for you inthe Royal Sovereign; at least none 
came to the Victory. Collingwood has got the paper of the 23d ; if he has not 
lent it, I have desired him to send it to you. Agamemnon, Belleisle, and very 
probably London, are at this moment on their passage ; therefore, if Mr. Decres 
means to come forth (if he would take my advice, which I daresay he won't), he 
had better come out directly. Those who know more of Cadiz than either you 
or I do, say, that after those Levanters, come several days of fine weather, sea- 
breezes westerly, land wind at night ; and that if the enemy are bound into the 
Mediterranean they would come out at night, which they have always done, 
placing frigates on the Porpoises and Diamond, and the Shoal of Cadiz, run to 
the southward, and catch the sea-breezes at the mouth of the Gut, and push 
through whilst we might have little wind in the offing. In short, watch all 
points, and all winds and weathers, for I shall depend upon you. Remember me 
to Capel, Parker, Munday, and Captain Prowse, and be assured, I am ever, 
** And always yours, (Signed) Netson and Bronte.” 
“‘ Victory, October 10th, 1805. 
** Cadiz, east 13 leagues. 

““My dear Blackwood,—Keep your five frigates, Weazle and Pickle, and let 
me know every movement. 

“‘T rely on you, that we can't miss getting hold of them, and I will give them 
such a shaking as they never yet experienced ; at least I will lay down my life 
in the attempt. We are a very powerful fleet, and not to be held cheap. I have 
told Parker, and do you direct ships bringing information of their coming out, to 
fire guns every three minutes by the watch, and in the night to fire off rockets, if 


prizes, and the admirals he has taken—three in a!l, and among them the French 
commander-in-chief, Admiral Villeneuve, and not Decres, as | thought. I am so 
depressed with both the public loss, and my own private loss in such a friend, 
that really the victory and all the other advantages are Jost in the mournful chasm 
and cause for sorrow in the death of this great and much loved hero I can 
scarcely credit he is no more, and that we have, in sight of the Spanish shore, 
so complete and unheard-of a victory. Ever since last evening we have had a 
most dreadful gale of wind, and it is with difficulty the ships who tow them keep 
off shore. Three, I fear, must be lost, and with them many hundred souls each. 
What horrid scourge is war! I must now impart, my dearest life, my hopes 
and doubts as to our soon meeting. Hardy, whose grief and despair for the loss 
of such a friend as Lord N. is quite touching, told me he should name to Lord 
Collingwood the intention of Lord N. to send me home; and as the account 
must go ina fast sailer and strong frigate, I hope I may be the lucky man to bear 
Hardy company with the joyful tidings. Admiral Collingwood, who bas hoisted 
his flag here for a week or so, his own ship being dismasted, is a reserved, but a 
pleasing, good man ; and as he fought like an angel, I like much to hear as yet - 
he has said nothing on the subject; but as Lord N.’s body is to be carried to 
England, it must be ina safe ship. The work we have before us, with such a 
disabled fleet, and in such weather, is no trifle. I hope it will mend, and that 
the ships and prisoners may be all saved; but at present most anxious is our 
situation. Since Saturday I have not had my clothes off. Iam tired to death, 
but should have been miserable had any opportunity occurred and you had not 
heard. 
“ Wednesday, 234. 

‘Last night and this day, my dearest Harriet, has been trying to the whole 
fleet, but more so to the Admiral who has the charge. !t has blown a hurricane, 
but, strange to say, we have as yet lost but one ship—one of our finest prizes— 





they have them, from the masthead. 
‘‘T have nothing more to say, than J hope they will sail to-night. 

** Ever yours, most faithfully, (Signed) Ne son and Bronte.” 
At half-past nine on the morning of the 19th, signal was made ‘ that the enemy 
were coming out of port ;” at three, ‘that the enemy’s fleet was at sea ;” on 
the morning of the 20th, Nelson was informed that ‘nearly forty sail of ships 
of war had been seen outside of Cadiz yesterday evening ; and towards the close 
of the day, anxious lest the enemy might endeavour to avoid a general action by 
passing the straits into the Mediterranean during the night, which promised dark- 
ness and squalls, he made the following telegraphic signal to the Euryalus—* J 
rely on you that I do not miss the enemy.” 

n consequence of that signal, after placing the frigates and other small vessels 
under his orders in the best position, Blackwood took his own station, during the 
night, not more than half a gunshot from the ship which he guessed was the one 
that bore the Admiral’s flag; and on the 19th, and on the morning of the day of 
the great battle, he thus wrote home :— 

** What think you, my own dearest love? At this moment the enemy are 
coming out, and as if determined to have a fair fight; all night they have been 
making signals, and the morning shewed them to us getting under sail. They 
have 34 sail of the line, and five frigates. Lord Nelson has but 27 sail of the 
line with him; the rest are at Gibraltar, getting water. Not that he has not 
enough to bring them to close action; but J want him to have so many as to 
make this the most decided battle that was ever fought, and which may bring us 
lasting peace, and all its blessings. Within two hours, though our fleet was six- 
teen leagues off, I have let Lord N. know of their coming out, and have been 
enabled to send a vessel to Gibraltar, which will bring Admiral Louis and the 
ships there. At this moment (happy sight!) we are within four miles of the 
enemy, and talking to Lord N. by means of Sir H. Popham’s signals, though so 
distant, but reached along by the rest of the frigates of the squadron. You see, 
dearest, I have time to write to you, and to assure you that to the latest moment 
of my breath, I shall be as much attached to you as mancan be. It is odd how 
I have been dreaming all night of carrying home despatches. God send me such 
goodluck! The day is fine, and the sight magnificently beautiful. I expect be- 
fore this hour to-morrow to carry General Decres on board the Victory in my 
barge, which I have just painted nicely for him. 

‘“* Monday morning, 21st. 

“ The last 24 hours has been most anxious work for me; but we have kept 
sight of them, and at this moment bearing up to come to action. Lord N. 27 
sail of the line. French 33 or 34. I wish the six we have at Gibraltar were 
here. My signal just made on board the Victory; I hope, to order me into a 
vacant line-of-battle ship. My dearest dear Harriet, your husband will not dis- 
grace your love or name: if he dies, his last breath will be devoted to the 
dearest best of wives. Take care of my boy ; make hima better man than his 
father. **Most and ever affectionately, ‘‘H. Bt” 

Lord Nelson called Blackwood on board the Victory. He then informed him 
that he had intended moving him from command of the Euryalus into the Ajax 
or Thunderer, then without Captains, but that, on reflection, he was convinced 
that Blackwood would be of more essential service in the command of the light 
squadron. He had selected him for it—the highest proof of confidence that 
could have been shewn. How admirably Blackwood had done his al!-important 
and difficult duty in watching the enemy, we have seen; and among the mani- 
fold and imminent peri!s to which the victorious fleet was exposed, through tbat 
tempestuous weather, in which so many of the captured ships perished, the con- 
duct of the Euryalus proved that Nelson indeed had known his man, and that 
his resources were equal to all emergencies. He remained five hours and a half 
on board the Victory, nor left it till the enemy had opened their fire, Nelson’s 
last words to him being, ‘God bless you, Blackwood—I shall never see you 
more !”’ 


The following letters speak for themselves, and shew that the brave heart 


affections. 








were ready for sea in the outer harbour; and on the next day, Blackwood sent 
his Lordship word “ that within the last few days there had been a great deal of 
bustle and movements in Cadiz, every one capable of serving had been sent on 
board the ships, and the French troops, disembarked on their arrival, had been 
reimbarked.” Every word of Nelson's possesses an undying interest ; and for 
‘that reason, as well as to shew, in the midst of all his continued anxiety lest the 
combined fleets might, by some unhappy accident, escape him, the perfect trust 
the had in Blackwood's vigilance and skill, on which all depended, we quote the 
following original letters. What a picture they give of the state of his mind! 
Possessed, without one moment's cessation, with but one desire, one hope !— 
That the enemy might come out, and meet annihilation—though we know that 
the had am assurance he was himself to die ! 


“Victory, October 4th, 1805, 
** Cadiz, east 17 leagues. 

“My dear Sir,—I have received from Rear-Admiral Louis your information 
respecting the intended movements of the enemy, which strengthens my convic- 
tion that you estimate as I do the importance of not letting these rogues escape 
us without a fair fight, which I pant for by day and dream of by night. I am mo- 
mentarily expecting the Pheebe, Sirius, Naiad, and Niger, from Gibraltar; two 
of them shati be with you directly as I get hold of them; and if you meet them, 
and there is any way of sending information and their despatches from Gibraltar, 
keep Naiad and Phebe. Juno is a fixture between Cape Spartel and Gibraltar; 
Mars, Colossus, and Defence, will be stationed four leagues east from the fleet, 
and one of them advanced to the east towards Cadiz, and as near as possible in the 


latitude. The fleet will be from 16 to 18 leagues west of Cadiz ; therefore, if 


you throw a frigate west from you, most probably, in fine weather, we shall com- 
municate daily. In fresh breezes easterly, I shall work up for Cadiz, never get- 


ting to the northward of it ; and in the event of hearing they are standing out of 


Cadiz, I shall carry a press of sail to the southward towards Cape Spartel and 
Arrache, so that you will always know where to find me. I am writing out regu- 
lar instructions for the frigates under your orders, but I am confident you will not 
let these gentry slip through our fingers, and then we shall give a good account 
of them, although they may be very superior in numbers. The Royal Sovereign 
and Defiance were to sail after the 24th. Belleisle too, isorderedhere. I send 
you two papers ; I stole them for you. 
“ Ever, my dear Blackwood, 
_ most faithfully your friend, 
(Signed) “* Netson and Bronte.” 
: “ Victory, October 8th, 1805. 
“My dear Sir,—I send Naiad to you, and will Phabe and Weazle as I can lay 
hands upon them. I am gratified (because it shews your soul is in your business) 


and obliged by all your communications. I see you feel how much my heart is | 


set on getting at these fellows, whom I have hunted so lon ; but don’t, my dear 
Blackwood, be angry with any one; it was only a laudable anxiety in Admiral 
hap eeenoting like Senoleining , 

ss uguese is a rogue, but I have desired the bullocks to be boug! 
threatened him the next time. Defiance has joined. Royal Soventign oe 
nalized. If there are letters you shall have them; but I fear the cutter will 
never beat up to you. I wish I may be able to keep the Pickle with you; she 
will be very handy to protect your boats, &c. in the night. z 

“ Believe me ever yours faithfully, (Signed) Newson and Bronte. 

“P.S.—Sir John Duckworth comes out in the London, Sir Robert 
Barfleur, vice Geo. Martin, very ill—but this is ali—therefure you ph arse 
weight to the report. The canal of St. Pedro is a good speculation for boats in 
the night. Several ships and brigs are coming from Tariffe.” 


“The tirst hour since yesterday morning that I could call my own, is now 
before me to be devoted to my dearest wife, who, thank God, is not a husband 
out of pocket. My heart is however sad, my Harriet, and penetrated with the 


pense, in the loss of the most gallant of men—the best and kindest of friends, 
as renders it to me a victory I could hardly have ever wished to witness on such 
terms. After performing wonders by his uoble example and coolness, Lord 


after, boundlessly beloved, regretted and honoured. To any but yourself I would 
not at such a moment write what I feel ; but you know, and enter into my in- 


yet learnt enough to cope with the English at sea. No history can record such 
a brilliant and complete victory. At twelve o'clock yesterday it commenced, 


which afterwards blew up—the Achille, a French ship. They were attacked in 
a way no other Admiral ever before conceived an idea of, and equally surprised 
them. Lord N., though it was not his station, would Jead, supported by Cap- 
tains Harvey and Freemantle in Temeraire and Neptune. He went into the 
very thickest of it, was successful in his first and great object, and has left cause 
for every man who has a heart to feel and a mind to reflect, never, never to 
forget him. I left off in my last, telling you J was called to obey the signal on 
board the Victory, and imagined it was to take the command of one of the vacant 
line-of-battle ships. It was, however, only to talk and explain to me what he 
expected from the frigates in and after the action; to thank me, which he did 
but too lavishly, too kindly, for the service I had afforded him, the intelligence 
and look-out we had kept ; and to tell me, if he lived, he should send me home 
, with the despatches. Have I not, therefore, but too much cause to lament so 
considerate, so kind a man! How entirely has he acted up to the letter F send 
you, which I know you will keep and value, the issue has proved; and how glad 
I am to possess it cannot express. I stayed with him till the enemy commenced 
their fire on the Victory. When he sent me away, he said at parting, ‘* we 
| should meet no more ;” he made me witness his will; and I left him with a 





| heavy heart. The loss in the Victory, and I believe in nearly all the ships, has 

been sufficient to convince us the enemy have learnt to fight better than ever they 
did ; and I hope it is not an injustice to the second in command, who is now on 
board Euryalus, and who fought like a hero, that the fleet under any other never 
could have performed what they did under Lord N.; but under him it seemed 
like inspiration. To give you an idea of the man and the heart he had, the last 
signal he made was such as would immortalize his name. He saw the enemy 
were determinied to see it out, and as if he had not alreadv inspired every one! 
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and ended about five ; leaving in our hands nineteen sail of the line, one of 


with ardour and valour like himself, he made the following general signal by Sin* | 


La Redoubtable ; but which I feel the more, as so many poor souls were lost. 


| But this is not all. ‘The remains of the French and Spanish fleet have rallied, 


and are at this moment but a few miles from us—their object, of course, to re- 
cover some captured ships, or take some of the disabled English; but they will 
be disappointed, for I think and hope we shall have another touch at them ere 
long. We are now lying between them and our prizes, with eleven complete 
line-of-battle ships, besides more ready to come to us if we want them. ‘The 
Admiral is still on board my ship; and we are leading the fleet, which, you will 
believe, suits my taste. The enemy appear to have about thirteen ships and some 
frigates ; therefore I trust they may fall an easy prey, and the Admiral has a 
strong desire to put a finisher to the affair. 
‘Friday, 25th. 
‘“‘Melancholy are the accounts I have this day to give of our prizes. Since the 
night before last, the gale has continued with a steadiness I never witnessed 
All yesterday and last night the majority of the fleet have been in the most peril- 
ous state ; our ships much crippled, with dismasted prizes in tow ; our crews 
tired out, and many thousand prisoners to guard ; all to be done with a gale of 
wind blowing us right on the shore. How very unfortunate that after so signal, 
'‘ so unheard of a victory, we shall have none of the enemy’s ships to shew in 
England! I suppose that if two or three of our prizes are saved, it will be the 
utmost extent. Thank God, that almost all the very badly crippled English have 
as yet kept off shore, though, if the gale lasts, I cannot conceive that they will be 
much longer able to preserve a distance. But Providence directs it all, and it is 
all for the best. The melancholy sights we experienced yesterday of ships driven 
on shore, others burning, and the rest that we have been forced to sink, (after 
withdrawing as many men as we could,) for fear of their again falling into the 
hands of the enemy, cannot be described. Close to the port of Cadiz, I had to 
destroy the Santissima Trinidada, Spanish ship of one hundred guns ; the St. 
Anne, a ship of the same size and class, was also destroyed. All this, my dear- 
est Harriet, will make you sad as well as myself ; but could you witness the grief 
and anxiety of Admiral Collingwood, (who has done all that an admiral cuuld do,) 
you would be very deeply affected. But we cannot help it, and still less avert the 
hand of Providence, who in the first instance gave us so greata victory. The 
enemy will, however, be nineteen ships minus, and I do not think we shall be one, 
which, after all, is wonderful ; though we should have liked, after so many perils, 
to have shewn in Old England the fruits of our labours. What is to become of 
our disabled ships (having no port in the Mediterranean nearer than Malta) I 
know not; which Admiral Collingwood appears very much to feel, and the more 
so as he is little acquainted with the Mediterranean. I am happy that I have 
been able to render him any service, and had he not come op board here, even 
our own fleet might not have been saved. From the disabled state of most of the 
ships, they could not be collected, so that we have been doing nothing else but 
running to all points, the ship covered with signals, to try and get them together, 
and off from the shore, in which I hope at last we shall succeed. The French 
commander-in-chief Villeneuve is at this moment at my elbow ; he was brought 
hither yesterday from one of our ships; and I hope and believe, from what 
transpired last night, that I shal] carry him and the two other captive admirals to 
England. I find, however, that I am not to carry Captain Hardy with Admiral 
Collingwood’s public letter, That is to be despatched the moment some reports 
are collected from our ships. ‘The despair and astonishment of Admiral Ville- 
neuve at so many having fallen, cannot easily be conceived. Dear must Lord 
Nelson’s memory ever be toall. His place as an Admiral cannot, in my opinion, 
ever be filled up. Hitherto my head from employment has been in such a gale 
of wind, that I have not been able to devote a thought almost to the Joss of such 
a friend. On the day of action, he not only gave me the command of all the fri- 
gates for the purpose of assisting disabled ships ; but he also gave me a latitude 
seldom or ever given,—that of making any use I pleased of his name in ordering 
any of the stern-most line-of-battle ships, to do what struck mc as best. 1 wish 
to God he had yielded to my entreaties to come on board my ship. We might 





of him who wrote them was the seat of all noble sentiments, and of all tender | all, then, have preserved (vain thought !) the kindest of friends, and the country 


the greatest Admiral ever was ; but he would not listen to it, and I did not take 
my leave of him till the shot were flying over and oyer the Victory. 

‘“ Villeneuve says he never saw any thing like the irresistible fire of our ships ; 
but that of the Victory, supported by Neptune and Temeraire, was what he could 





deepest anguish and sorrow. A victory, and such a one as was never ‘efore | not have formed any judgment of ; but I did what I could to render him and his 
achieved, took place yesterday in the course of five hours; but at such an ex- | ships all the service in my power during the heat of the action. I went down 


among them all, and took the Royal Sovereign in tow, which enabled him to keep 
his broadside on the enemy; all of this without firing a shot from Euryalus, 
which was difficult to prevent, but, had I permitted it, I could not have perform- 


Nelson was wounded bya French sharp-shooter, and expired in three hours | ed the service. But when I remember how many are the gallant instances of 


heroism performed by many of the fleet, which cannot all be noticed, how little 
ought F to expect to see my name in his letter! Therefore, if he does not do it, 


most mind. I do not hesitate to say, that in my life I never was so shocked, | I assure you I shall feel satisfied with his private acknowledgments, which have 
grieved, or entirely overcome, as upon my flying to the Victory, even before the | been most gratifying. In the performance of this service we were fortunate ; 
action was over, to find our hero in the grasp of death. His unfortunate decora- | for though the rigging and sails were damaged, I did not lose a man. Lord Col- 
tions of innumerable stars, and his unbounded gallantry, caused his death. Aud | lingwood told me last night he was thinking to send me home ; and if I go I shall 
such an Admiral has the country lost, and every man and officer so good, so kind, | have to carry the three Admirals, as well as the body of poor Lord Nelson, at 
so considerate a friend, as was never equalled. I thank God he lived to know | whose funeral, please God, I shal! offer my services as @ sincere mourner, 

that such a victory, under circumstances so disadvantageuus, never was before 
accomplished. All seemed as if inspired by one common sentiment, to conquer 
or die. The enemy, to do them justice, appeared no less so. They awaited the 
attack of the British with coolness, and they fought in a way that must do them 
honour. As a spectator, who saw all that was done on both sides, [ must ever 
do them the justice to say this. They are, however, beat, and I trust it may be 
the means of hastening on a peace. Bonaparte, I firmly believe, forced them to 
sea to try his luck, and what it might procure for him. ‘They had the flower of 
the combined fleet, and I hope it will convince Europe at large, that he has not 


* Saturday, 26th. 

“The gale continués With a violence which alarms me for the safety of some 
of our disabled ships. I tievet saw such bad weather in these Southern lati- 
tudes : and how it will distress Collingwood to relate the melancholy tale of the 
loss of our prizes, possibly that of sorhe of ott owh crippled ships! It is hard, 
indeed, that so splendid, so unheard-of a victory should have been attended with 
so dreadful a stroke to us as well as to the enemy; many thousands of whom, 
I may say, perished by fire and water. The Pickle schooner is this moment go- 
ing to England with the public despatches, or as soon as we can get a boat on 
board, for it yet blows a hurricane; it will carry back the duplicates, as well as 
the captive Admirals, the trophies, &c.”’ 

Nelson, as all the world knows, with his dying words, had reqnested that, after 
the action, the fleet might be brought to anchor ; but it was universally admitted 
by the service that, in such weather, that was impossible ; and that Collingwood 
did all that Nelson himself could have done, had he survived the great battle. 
Blackwood brought to England despatches from Collingwood, (with Villeneuve 
and Majendie on board,) in which the Admiral again expressed, ‘* his high ob- 
ligations to that officer for his zeal and activity and great assistance ;” and at 
the funeral of England’s greatest hero, when so many heroes ‘* did celebrate his 
obsequies,” #nd a grateful country bathed his bier in tears, he was train-bearer to 
Sir Peter Parker, the chief mourner.—{ To be resumed hereafter. } 

nt 
PETER SIMPLE. 
E Continued from the last Albion. } 

On that day week f accompanied my farther to Eagle Park, to assist at the 
burial of Lord Privilege. We were ushered into the room where the body had 
laid in state for three days. The black hangings, the lofty plumes, the rich 
ornaments on the coffin, and the number of wax candles with which the room 
was lighted, produced a solerfn and grand effect. I could not help, as I leaned 
against the balustrade before the coffin, and thought of its contents, calling to 
mind when my poor grandfather's feelings seemed, as it were, inclined to thaw 
in my favour, when he called me’ “his child,” and in all probability, had not my 
uncle had a son, would have died i my arms, fond and attached to me for my 
own sake, mdependent of worldly considerations. I felt that had I known him 
longer, I could have loved him, and that he would have loved me ; and I thought 
to myself, how little all these empty Honours after his decease could compensate 
for the loss of those reciprocal feelings which would have so-added to his happi- 
tiess during-his existence. But he had lived for pomp and vanity, and pomp 
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e 
fd and vanity attended him to his grave. I thought of my sister Elien, and of | three days, and you must join me at Plymouth. Make my compliments to your | at the face ; and O’Brien covered his face, and bent over the table, exclaiming, 
h O’Brien, and walked away with the conviction that Peter Simple might | father, and my regards to your sister, whom may all the saints preserve! God | “My God, my God!” 
BO have been an object of envy to the late Right Honourable Lord Viscount | bless her for ever andever. Amen. Your’sever. “ Terence O'Brien.” In the meantime, the colour of the young person fled from the face, and then 
a, Privilege. — I put this letter into my father’s hands when he came out of his room. ‘‘ This | rushed into it again, alternately leaving it pale and suffused with blushes. I per- 
Mm When the funeral, which was very tedious and very splendid, was over, we all | is a deep-laid plot,” said he, ‘and I think we must immediately do as O’Brien | ceived a trembling over the frame, the knees shook and knocked together, and 
An returned in the carriages to Eagle Park, when my uncle, who had of course as- | states—look after the nurse who was sent to India. Do you know the regiment | had I not hastened, she—for a female it was—would have fallen on the deck. 
e, sumed the title, and who had attended as chief mourner, was in waiting to receive | to which her husband belongs *” I perceived that she had fainted ; I therefore laid her down-on the deck, and 
a us. We were shown into the library, and in the chair so lately and constantly “Ves, sir,” replied I; **it is the 33d, and they sailed for India about three | hastened to obtain some water. O’Brien ran up and went to her. 
ep occupied by my grandfather, sat the new lord. Near to him were the lawyers, | months back.” ‘*My poor, poor girl!” said he, sorrowfully. ‘Oh! Peter, this is all your 
h. with parchments lying before them. As we severally entered, he waved his| “The name, you say, I think, is O'Sullivan,” said he, pulling out his tablets. | fault.” 
bes hand to unoccupied chairs, intimating to us to sit down, bat no words were ex- | “ Well, I will write immediately to Captain Fielding, and beg him to make the * All my fault! how could she have come here ?” 
bss changed, except an occasional whisper between hin and the lawyers. When all | minutest inquiries. I will also write to your sister Lucy, for women are much ‘ By all the saints who pray for us—dearly as I prize them, I would give up 
brd the branches of the family were present, down to the fourth and fifth cousins, | keener than men in affairs of this sort. If the regiment is ordered to Ceylon, all | my ship and my commission, that this couid be undone.” 
nt the lawyer on the right of my uncle put on his spectacles, and unrolling the | the better; if not, he must obtain furlough to prosecute his inquiries. When As O’Brien hung over her, the tears from his eyes fell upon her face, while I 
lear parchment, commenced reading the will. I paid attention to it at first, but the | that is done, I will go myself to Ireland, and try if we cannot trace the other | bathed it withthe water I had brought from the dressing-room. I knew who it 
ted Jegal technicalities puzzled me, and I was soon thinking of other matters, until | parties.” must be, although I had never seen her. It was the girl to whom O’Brien had 
ita after half an hour's reading I was startled at the sound of myown name. It, My father then left the room, and I retired with Ellen to make preparations | professed love, to worm out the secret of the exchange.of my uncle’s child; and 
yet - was a bequest by codicil to me of the sam of ten thousand pounds. My father, | for joining my ship at Plymouth. A letter announcing my appointment had come | as I beheld the scene, I could not help saying to myself, ‘* Who now will assert 
H to who sat by me, gave me a slight push, to attract my attention; and I perceived | down, and I had written to request my commission to be forwarded to the clerk | that evil may be done that good may come?” The poor girl showed symptoms 
ha that his face was not quite so mournful as before. I was rejoicing at this | of the cheque at Plymouth, that I might save a useless journey to London. On | of recovering, and O'Brien waved his hand to me, saying, ‘* Leave us, Peter, and 
hat unexpected intelligence. I called to mind what my father had said to me when | the following day, 1 parted with my father and dear sister, and without any ad- | see that no one comes in.” 
our we were returning from Eagle Park, “* That my grandfather's attentions to me’| venture arrived at Plymouth Dock, where I met with O’Brien. The same day I I remained nearly an hour at the cabin-door, by the sentry, and prevented 
ath, were as good as ten. thousand pounds in his will,” and was reflecting how strange | reported myself to the admiral, and joined my brig, which was lying alongside | many from entering, when O’Brien opened the door, and requested me to order 
not it was that he had hit upon the exact sum. I 2lso thought of what my father ‘had | the bulk with her topmasts pointed through. Returning from the brig, as | was | his gig to be manned, and then come in. The poor girl had evidently heen weep- 
said of his own affairs, and his not having saved any thing for wis children, and | walking up Fore-street, I observed a fine stout sailor, whose back was turned to | ing bitterly, and O'Brien was much affected. 
N congratulating myself that I should now be able to support my dear sister Ellen | me, reading the handbill which had been posted up every where, announcing that * All is arranged, Peter; you must go on shore with her, and not leave her 
hole in case of any accident happening to my father, when I was roused by another | the Rattlesnake, Captain O’Brien, (about to proceedon the West India station, | till you see her safe off by the night coach. Do me that favour, Peter—you 
lane, mention of my name. It was a codicil dated about a week back, in which my | where doubloons were so plentiful, that dollars were only used for ballast,) was in | ought, indeed,” continued he in a low voice, ‘“‘ for you have been partly the occa- 
bs— grandfather, not pleased at my conduct, revoked the former codicil, and left me | want of a few stout hands. It might have been said of a great many, for | sion of this.” , 
lost. nothing. I knew where the blow came from, and I looked my uncle in the face ; | we had not entered six men, and were doing all the work with the marines and I shook O’Brien’s hand, and made no answer—the boat was reported ready, 
lied, a gleam of malignant pleasure was in his eyes, which had been fixed upon me, | riggers of the dock-yard ; but it is not the custom to show your poverty in this and the girl followed me with a firm step. I pulled on shore, saw her safe in the 
> re- waiting to receive my glance. I returned it with a smile expressive of scorn | world, either with regard to menor money. I stopped, and overheard him say, | coach without asking her any question, and then returned on board. 
will and contempt, and then looked at my father, who appeared to be in a state of | “‘ Ay, as for the doubloons, that cock won't fight. I’ve served long enough in ‘* Come on board, sir,” said I, entering the cabin with my hat in my hand, and 
. ere misery. His head had fallen upon his breast, and his hands were clasped. Al- | the West Indies not to be humbugged ; but I wonder whether Captain O'Brien | reporting myself according to the regulations of the service. 
plete though I was shocked at the blow, for I knew how much the money was required, | was the second lieutenant of the Sanglier. If so, I shouldn’t mind trying a “Thank you,” replied O’Brien ; ‘‘shvt the door, Peter. Tell me, how did 
The I felt too proud to show it; indeed, I felt that I would not for worlds have | cruize with him.” she behave? What did she say!” 
will exchanged situations with my uncle, much less feelings; for when those who ' [thought that I recollected the voice, and touching him on the shoulder, he “‘She never spoke, andI never asked hera question. She seemed to be 
:ome remain meet tu. ascertain the disposition made by one who is summoned naked | turned round, and it proved to be Swinburne. “ What, Swinburne !” said I; | willing to do what you had arranged.” 
as a to the tribunal of his Maker, of those worldly and perishable things which he | shaking him by the hand, for I was delighted to see him, “is it you i _ “Sit down, Peter. I never felt more unhap)y, or more disgusted with myself 
must leave behind him, feelings of rancour and ill will might, for the time, be |‘ Why, Mr. Simple! Well, then, I expect that I’m right, and that Mr. O’Brien | 10 all my life. I feelas if I never could be happy agein. A sailor’s life mixes 
h. permitted to subside, and the memory of a “ departed brother” be pro- | is made, and commands the craft. When you meet the pilot-fish, the shark him up with the worst part of the female sex, and we do not know the real value 
» the ductive of charity and good will. After a little reflection, I felt that I could | arn't far off, you know.” of the better. J little thought when I was talking nonsense to that poor girl, that 
ised forgive, my uncle. ‘‘ You're very right, Swinburne,” said I, “in all except calling Captain I was breaking one of the kindest hearts in the world, and sacrificing the happi- 
eril- Not so my father; the codicil which deprived me of my inheritance, was the | O’Brien a shark. He's no shark.” ness of one who would lay down her existence for me, Peter. Since you have 
ews last of the will, and the lawyer rolled up the parchment and took off his spec- “No, that he arn't, except in one way ; that is, that I expect he'll soon show | been gone, it’s twenty times that I've looked in the glass, just to see whether 
le of tacles. Every body rose, my father seized his hat, and telling me in a harsh | bis teeth to the Frenchmen. But I beg your pardon, sir ;” and Swinburne took | | don’t look like a villain. But by the blood of St. Patrick, 1 thought woman’s 
znal, voice to follow him, tore off the crape weepers, and then threw them on the floor off his hat. love was just like our own, and that a three months’ eruize would set all to 
yw in as he walked away. I also took off mine, and laid them onthe table, and “Oh! I understand; you did not perceive before that I had shipped the rights again.” 
» the followed him. My father called his carriage, waited in the hal] till it was driven swab. Yes, I’m lieutenant of the Rattlesnake, Swinburne, and hope you'll “T thought she had gone over to France.” 
have up, and jumped into it. I followed him, he drew up the blind, and desired them join us.” ‘So did 1; but now she has told me all about it. Father M‘Dermot and her 
ll be to drive home. | ‘** There’s my hand upon it, Mr. Simple,” said he, smacking his great fist into mother brought her down to the coast near here, to embark in a simuggling boat 
it is “ Not a sixpence! By the God of heaven, not a sixpence! My name not | mine so as to make it tingle. “I'm content if I know that the captain’s a good ‘for Dieppe. When the boat puiled in-shore in the night to take them in, the 
iven even mentioned, except for a paltry mourning ring! And yours—pray, sir, | officer; but when there’s two, I think myself lucky. Ill just take a boat, and | mother and the rascally priest got in, but she felt as if it was leaving the whole 
sher what have you been about, after having such a sum left you, to forfeit your | put my name on the books, and then I'll be on shore again to spend the rest of my | world, to leave the country I was in, and she held back. The officers came down 
the grandfather's good opinion? Heh! sir—tell me directly,” continued he, turning | money, and try if Ican’t pick up a few hands as volunteers, for I know where | —@ pistol or two was fired, the boat shoved off without her, and she, with their 
d to round to me in a rage. | they all be stowed away. I was looking at the craft this morning, and rather | luggage, was left on the beach. She went back to the next town with the offi- 
. St. “Nothing, my dear father, that Iam aware of. My uncle is evidently my | took a fancyto her. She hasad—d pretty run; but I hope Captain O’Brien | certs, where she told the truth of the story, and they let her go. In Father 
lear- enemy.” will take off her fiddle-head, and get une carved: [never knew a vessel do M‘Dermot’s luggage she found letters, which she read, and found out that she 
vrief “« And why should he be particularly your enemy? Peter, there must be | much with a fiddle-head.” | and her mother were to have been placed in a convent at Dieppe ; and as the 
do,) some reason for his having induced your grandfather to alter his bequest in your | ‘“‘T rather think that Captain O’Brien has already applied to the Commissioner | convent was named in the letters—which she says are important, but I have not 
the favour. I insist upon it, sir, that you tell me immediately.” | on the subject,” replied I: “ but at all events, it won’t be very difficult to make had courage to read them yet—she went to the people from whose house she 
The “ My dear father, when you are more calm, I will talk this matter over with | the alteration ourselves.” | had embarked, requesting them to forward the luggage and a letter to her mother 
one you. Ihope I shall not be considered wanting in respect, when I say, thatas a| ‘*To be sure not,” replied Swinburne ; ‘‘acoil of four-inch will make the | —sending every thing but the letters, whichshe reserved forme. She has since 
ils. clergyman of the Church of England " | body of the snake; I can carve out the head ; and as fora rattle, I be blessed if | received a letter from her mother, telling her that she is safe and well in the 
e of ‘¢ D—n the Church of England, and those who put me into it!” replied my | I don’t rob one of those beggars of watchmen this very night. So good-bye, | convent, and begging her to come over to her as soonas possible. The mother 
a) I father, maddened with rage. Mr. Simple, till we meet again.” touk the vows a week after she arrived there, so we know where to find her, 
nore I was shocked, and held my tongue. My father appeared also to be confused | Swinburne kept his word; he joined the ship that afternoon, and next day Peter.” 
save at his hasty expressions. He sank back in his carriage, and preserved a gloomy | came off with six good hands, who had been induced from his representations to| “ And where is the poor girl going to stay now, O’Brien 1” 
ven silence until we arrived at our own door. As soon as we entered, my father | join the brig. ‘*'Tell Captain O’Brien,” said he to me, “not to be in too greata | “That's all the worst part of it. It appears that she hoped not to be found 
‘the hastened to his own room, and I went up to my sister Ellen, who was in her | hurry tomanhisship. I know where there are plenty to be had: but I'll try | out till after we had sailed, and then to have, as she said, poor thing! to have 
oes bed-room. I revealed to her all that had passed, and advised with her on the | fair means first.” This he did; and every day almost, he brought off aman, | laid at my feet, and watched over me in the storm#% but I pointed out to her that 
Ser propriety of communicating to my father the reasons which had occasioned my | and a!l he did bring off were good able seamen. Others volunteered, and we | it was not permitted, and could not be, and that ! would not be allowed to marry 
vr'4 uncle's extreme aversion towards me. Aftermuch argument she agreed with me, | were now more than half manned, and ready for sea. The admiral then gave us | her. Oh! Peter, this is a very sad business ” continued O’Brien, passing his 
ight that the disclosure had now become necessary. | permission to send press-gangs on shore. , hand across his eyes, give 
vhat My sister left the room, and went up stairs after the cloth had been remuved,| ‘Mr. Simple,” said Swinburne, ‘ I've tried all !can to persuade a lot of fine| “ Ww ell, but O'Brien» what has Hecome of the poor thing?” _ 
le to and I then communicated to my father the circumstances which had come to our | chaps to enter, butthey won't. Now I’m resolved that my brig shall be well | “She is going home to be with my father and mother, hoping one day that I 
siral knowledge relative to my uncle’s establishment in Ireland. He heard me very | manned ; and if they don’t know what's good for them, I do, and I’m sure that shall come back and marry her. I have written to Father M‘Grath, to see what 
orts attentively, tuok out his tablets, and made notes. they’ll thank me for it afterwards; so I’m determined to take every mother's | he can co.” ; 
ille- “ Well, Peter,” said he, after a few minutes’ silence, when I had finished, | sor. of them.” a Have you then not undeceived ‘her ?”’ 
por" ‘“ T see clearly through this whole business. [have no doubt but that a child| The same night we mustered all Swinburne’s men, and went on shore toa | “Father M’Grath must do that, Icould not. It would have been the death of 
ion, has been substituted to defraud you and me of our just inheritance of the title | crimp’s house which they knew, surrounded it with our marines in blue jackets, | her. It would have stabbed her to the heart, and it’s not for me to give that 
vale and estates ; but I will now set to work and try if 1 cannot find out the secret ; | and took out of it twenty-three fine able seamen, which nearly filled up our com- blow. I'd sooner have died—sooner have married her, than have done it, Pe- Mi 
nai and, with the help of Captain O’Brien and Father M‘Grath, I think it is not at | pliment. The remainder we obtained by a draft fromthe admiral’s ship ; and I | ter. Perhaps when I'm far away she'll bear it better. Father M‘Grath will i 
hi. all impossible.” | do not believe that there was a vessel, that left Plymouth harbour and anchored | Manage it.” : aE 
** O'Brien will do all that he can, sir,” replied I; “and I ex | j se .| O’Brien, I don’t like that Father M‘Grath.” ee 
ude , sir,” replied I; “and I expect soon to hear | in the Sound, better manned than the Rattlesnake. So much for a good charac- | . " ; Aaa 
rng from him. He must have now been a week in Ireland.” | ter, which is never lost upon seamen. |“ Well, Peter, you may be right, I don’t exactly like all he says myself; but im 
sich “T shall go there myself,” replied my father ; ‘“‘and there are no means that; O’Brien was universally liked by those who had sailed with him; and Swin- | what is @ man to do '—either he is a Catholic, and believes as a Catholic, or he mi |) 
ight I will not resort to, to discover this infamous plot. No,” exclaimed he, striking | burne, who knew him well, persuaded many, and forced others to sail with him | '* not one. Will] abandon my religion, now that it is persecuted ? Never, +4 uf 
try his fist on the table, so as to shiver two of the wine-glasses into fragments; | whether they liked it or not. This they in the event did, and, with the exception | Peter; I hope not, without I find a much better, at all events. Still Ido not Ls | 
ake “no means but I will resort to.” | of those drafted from the flag-ship, we had no desertions. Indeed, none deserted | like to feel that this advice of my confessor is at variance with my own con- aa 
“ That is,” replied I, ‘“* my dear father, no means which may be legitimately | whom we would have wished to retain, and their vacancies were soon filled up | S¢lence. Father M‘Grath is a worldly man; and that only proves that he 1s ' 1 | 
ps employed by one of your profession.” | eeilth better mee. | wrong, not that our religion is—and I don’t mind speaking to you on this subject. a i: 
aid nhs I tell you, no means that can be used by man to recover his defrauded rights ! We were very glad when the master attendant came on board to take us into | No one knows that [’ma Catholic except yourself; and at the Admiralty they ty / 
his Tel me not of legitimate means, when | am to lose a title and property by a | the Sound; and still more glad to perceive that the brig, which had just been never asked me to take that oath, which I never would have taken, although t ' 
wn spurious and illegitimate substitution! By the God of heaven, I will meet | launched before O’Brien had been appointed to her, appeared to sail very fast as | Father M‘Grath gays T may take any oath I please with what he calls heretics, . an 
eep them fraud for fraud, with false swearing for false swearing, and with blood for | she ran out. So it proved after we went to sea: she sailed wonderfully well, | and he will grant me absolution. Peter, my dear fellow, sayno more about it.” ae 
ion, blood, if it should be necessary! My brother has dissulved all ties, and I will | beating every vessel that she met, and overhauling in a very short time every | I did not; but T may as wel! end the history of poor Ella Flanagan at once, é3 
rms have my right, even if I demand it witha pistol to his ear.” thing that we chased ; turning to windward like magic, and tacking ina moment. | #8 she will not appear again. About three months afterwards, we received a let- Hie 
af “ For Heaven s sake, my dear father, do not be so violent—recollect your | Three days after we anchored in the Sound, the ship’s company were paid, and | t¢r from Father M:Grath, stating that the girl had arrived safe, and had been a i ] 
ttle profession. | our sailing orders came down to proceed with the despatches, by next evening’s | &reat comfort to O'Brien's father and mother, who wished her to remain alto- it ; 
ie, “ I do,” replied he, bitterly ; “and how I was forced into it against my will. | post, to the island of Jamaica. We started witha fair wind, and were soon gether ; that Father M‘Grath had told her that when a man had taken his com- a 
oem I recollect my father’s words, the solemn coolness with which he told me, | clear of the channel. Our whole time was now occupied in training our new | Mission as captain, it was ..il the same as going into a monastery as @ monk, for 
a ‘I had my choice of the church, or—to starve ;’ but [ have my sermon to | ship's company at the guns, and learning them to pull together ; and by the time | he never could marry. The poor girl believed him, and thinking that O’Brien 
‘ol. prepare for to-morrow, and I can sit here no longer. ‘Tell Ellen to send me in | that we had run down the trades we were ina very fair state of discipline. | was lost to her for ever, with the advice of Father M‘Grath, had entered as a 
val some tea.” : “ | The first lieutenant was rather an odd character ; his brother was a sporting | 2UD in one of the religious houses in Ireland, that, as she said, she might pray 
at I did not think my father was in a very fit state of mind to write a sermon, | man of large property, and he had contracted from his example a great par- | forhim nightand day. Many years afterwards, we heard of her—she was well 
but [held my tongue. My sister jvined me, and we saw no more of him till | tiality for such pursuits. He knew the winning horses of the Derby and Oaks and not unhappy; but O’Brien never forgot his behaviour to this poor girl. It 
breakfast the next day. Before we met, I received a letter from O’Brien. | for twenty years back, was an adept at all athletic exercises, a capital shot, and | W@S 4 source of continual regret; and I believe, until the last day of his exist- 
: “ My bear Peter ;—I ran down to Plymouth, hoisted my pennant, drew my | had his pointer on board. In other respects, he was a great dandy in his person, | &"Cs his heart smote him for his inconsiderate conduct towards her. But I 
me jollies from the dock-yard, and set my first lieutenant to work getting in the | always wore gloves even in service, very gentlemanlike and handsome, and not a | ™ust leave this distressing topic, and return to the Rattlesnake, which had now 
iti ballast and water-tanks. I then set off for Ireland, and was very well received | very ba: sailor; that is, he knew enough to carry on his duty very creditably, ®"Fived at the West Indies, and joined the Admiral at Jamaica. = 
he ae Captain O’Brien by my family, who are all flourishing. Now that my two | and evidently now that he was first lieutenart, and obliged to work, learnt more {Peter Simple will be shortly published in London, in 3 vols., with additions 
rd, sisters are so well married off, my mother and father are very comfortable, but | of his duty every day. I never met a more pleasant messmate or a more ho- and corrections. } 
ith rather lonely ; fur I believe I told you long before, that it had pleased Heaven | nourable young man. A brig is only allowed two lieutenants. The master was . ie 
m, to iake all the rest of my brothers and sisters, except the two now married, and | a rough, kind-hearted, intelligent young man, always in good humour. The sur- | GALT’S AUTOBLOGRAPHY, VOL. II. 
J0- one who bore up for a nunnery, dedicating het service to God, after she was geon and purser completed our mess; they were men of no character at all, ex- | 8vo. London, 1833. Cochrane and M’Crone. 
— scarred with the small-pox, and no man would look at her. Ever since the cept, perhaps, that the surgeon was too much of a courtier, and the purser too | From the London Literary Gazette. : 
as family have been grown up, my fathet and mother have been lamenting and sor- | much of a skinflint; but pursers are, generally speaking, more sinned against | We have experienced a truly melancholy interest in the perusal of this volume : 
rowing that fone of them would go off; and now that they’re all gone off, one | than sinning. | in going through the scenes of great and active exertion, in participating the 
ee Way or another, they ery all day because they are left all alone, with no oneto keep But [ have been led away, while talking of the brig and the officers, and had hopes and sharing the disappointments, in witnessing the struggles and feeling 
ed company with them, except Father M‘Grath and the pigs. We never are to be | almost forgotten to narrate a circumstance which occurred two days before we | for the wrongs, in tracing the mind's deep and changeful emotions, and contem- 
od contented in this world, that’s sartain; and now that they are comfortable in | sailed. I was with O’Brien in the cabin, when Mr. Osbaldistone, the first lieu- | plating, at last, the body's physical prostration—all which are placed before us 
Ie. every respect, they find that they are very uncomfortable, and having obtained | tenant, came in and reported that a boy had come on board to volunteer for the | in so distinct and affecting a light by the unvarnished narrative of the biographer. 
ve all their wishes, they wish every thing back again; but as old Maddocks used to | ship. | Galt's chequered life might form a powe ful argument im an Exposition of the 
b- say, ‘a good growl is better thana bad dinner’ with some people; and the «“ What sort of a lad is he 7” said O’Brien. afflictions to which men of genius are liable ; and we will endeavour to take up 
he greatest pleaeure that they now have isto grumble, and if that makes them hap- “ A very nice lad—very slight, sir,” replied the first lieutenant. ‘ We have | the leading points in the order in which they are here presented. 
Is py, they tiust be happy all day long—for the devi! a bit do they leave off from | two vacancies.” This volume commences with the division called by the author the sixth Epoch, 
o morning till night. « Well, see what you think of him; and if you think he wil! do, you may put | and gives an account of his second and most important mission to Canada, 
“ The first thing I did was to send for Father M‘Grath, who has been more | him on the bovks.” as the agent of a company having about a million of money to administer in the 
away from home than usual—I presume not finding things quite so comfortable “ ] have tried him, sir. He says that he has been a short time at sea. I made | settlement of immense tracts In that country. Thus intrusted, his powers seem 
as they used tobe. He told me that he had met with Father O'Toole, and had | him mount ¢ ain rigging but he did not much like it.” to have been quite inadequate to the extent of the duties he was called upon to 
had a bit of a dialogue with him, which had ended in @ bit of a row, and that he “ Well, i please, Osbaldistone,” replied O’Brien. And the first lieu- | perform ; and his common operative means hardly sufficient to manage a large 
had cudgelled Father O'Toole well, and tore his gown off his back, and then | tenant quitted the capin. farm, far less to institute the inchoate arrangement of an empire. He was 
° tore it into shivers. That Father O'Toole had referred the case to the bishop, In about a quarter of an hour he returned. ‘If you please, sir,” said he, | still more unfortunate in being misrepresented to the Governor, Sir P. Maitland, 
. and that was how the matter stood just then. ‘ But,’ says he, ‘ the spalpeen has laughing, ‘I sent the boy down to the surgeon to be examined, and he refused to | as a political meddler, connecting himself with the turbulent faction opposed to 
h Jeft this part of the cotmtry, and, what is more, has taken Ella and her mother | strip. ‘The surgeon says, that he thinks she is awoman. I have had her up on the government. The utter groundlessness of this suspicion appears to have 
; with him ; and whats still worse, no one could find out where they were gone ; | the quarter-deck, and she refuses to answet any questions, and requires to speak | rendered Mr. Galt too regardless of it; and it was not till it contributed so 
| but it was believed that they had all been sent over the water. So you see, Pe- | wigh you.” largely to his ruin, that he felt how fatally injurious even baseless lies may be to 
sd ter, that this is a bad job in one poimt, which is, that we have no chance of | 6 With me !” said O’Brien, with surprise. “Oh! one of the men’s wives, I | the man of upright soul and honest intentions. Such men are, perhaps, too apt 
: getting the truth out of the old woman ; for now that we have war with France, suppose, trying to steal a march upon us. Well, send her down here, Osbaldis- | to despise the vile arts of which their own ingenuous natures are unable to con- 
4 who is to fellow them! On the other hand, it is good news ; for it prevents me tone, end ri prove te her the moral impossibility of her sailing in his Majesty’s | ceive either the origin or the effect. Relying on their own consciousness of 
jf from éecoying that poor young girl, and making her believe what will never brig Rattlesnake.” rectitude, they are destroyed before they can believe that motives of disho- 
‘ come to pass ; and I am not a little glad on that score, foc Father M‘Grath was In a few minutes, the first lieutenant sent her down tothe cabin door, and I| nour could have been imputed to them by the base, and credited by the 
7 told by those who were about her, that she did nothing but weep and moan for | was about to retire as she entered ; but O’Brien stopped me. “ Stay, Peter; my undiscerning. = Mr.G 
, two days before she went away, ‘scolded as she was by her mother, and threatened reputation will be at stake if I'm left all alone,” said he, laughing. | Proceeding in his great work, under these unpromising circumstances, Mr, alt 


by that blackguard O'Toole. It appears to me, that all our hopes now are in 
finding out the soldier and his wife, the wet-nurse, who were sent to India—no 
doubt with the hope that the-climate and the fevers may carry them off. That 
uncle of your’s isa great biackguard, every bit of him. I shall leave here in 


The sentry opened the door, and, whether boy or gir!, a more in 


never beheld ; but the hair was cut close like a boy's, and I could not tell whether | 


| the surgeon’s suspicions were correct. 


teresting face I took up his residence at York, and states his future views thus :— 


‘« My principle was, to consider the land as a raw material to be manufactured 


| by an outlay of more capital. On this point I differ, certainly, from the directors 


| “ You wish to speak— holy St. Patrick!” cried O’Brien, looking earnestly | of the Canada Company, nor can I conceive that the government had any 











inducement for selling the land to a company, if the improvements were to be 
effected, not by that company, but by the settlers individually.” 

The picture of his first abode is so peculiarly graphic, and in his own manner, 
that we quote it : , 

“The reader is probably acquainted with the manner of living in the Cana- 
dian hotels, but without experience he can have no right notion of what in those 
days was the condition of the best tavern in York. It was a mean two-story 
house, and being constructed of wood, every noise in it resounded from roof to 
‘oundation. The landlord, however, did all in his power to mitigate the afflic- 
tions with which such a domicile was quaking to one accustomed to quiet; but 
my habits were invidiously considered: and it did not require three eyes to per- 
ceive, that a natural disposition to sequestration was ascribed to pride, under- 
valuing those among whom it was my destiny to sojourn. Accustomed to a late 
dinner-hour, ‘ the feeding time’ of the country did not suit me ; and accordingly, 
instead of dining at the ‘ ordinary at two o’clock,’ I dined by myself in the even- 
ing. Had I gone to the public table at first, and afterwards abstained, there 
might have been some reason to accuse me of pride, even though the company 
had not been very promiscuous ; but as my servant, to whom such matters were 
ever left, regulated the hours with the house, I was never taught to think there 
was any thing peculiar in my abstraction until I became better acquainted with 
the manners of the province.” 

“ As soon’ (he continues, in a rather dubious mode of expression} —‘‘ as soon 
as the indispensable domestic and official arrangements were made J began my 
work of colonization,” &c. &c. Bu: this is jest—he seriously began to adopt 
the best course for carrying on the great task of which he hadthe charge. On 
St. George’s day he founded the city of Guelph; and when we imagine what 
this city is probably destined one day, and not avery distant day, to become,— 
we cannot help reading the story of its semi-serious and semi-ludicrous, semi- 
sublime, and semi-farcical foundation, with a corresponding sense of wonder and 
amusement. 

“The foundation of a town (says Galt) was certainly one of these, (alluding 
to occasions when something of pomp was required); and accordingly I ap- 
pointed a national holyday for the ceremony, which secretly I was determined 
should be so celebrated as to be held in remembrance, and vet so conducted as 
to be on'yapparently accidentally impressive. Inthe meantime, as I imagined 
it would not be difficult to persuade the directors to erect a central office for the 
company there, and as a hotel was indispensable, I set about procuring plans. 
Having myself a kind of amateur taste in architectural drawing, and being in 
consequence, from the period of my travels, led to adopt as a rule in art, that 
the stvle of a building should always indicate and be appropriate to its purpose, 
I thought that the constructing of a city afforded an opportunity to edify posterity 
in this matter. Accordingly I undertook myself to draw the most problematic 
design of the office, and gave a house-carpenter instructions to make a plan and 
elevation for a tavern, delivering to him, like a Sir Oracle, my ideas as to the 
fitness of indicating, by the appearance of a building, the particular uses to 
which it was destined. My drawing was of course very classical, but his 
‘beat all,’ as the Yankees say, ‘to immortal smash.’ It represented a two-story 
common-place house, with a pediment; but on every corner and cornice, ‘ coin 
and vantage,’ were rows of glasses, bottles, punch-bowls, and wine-decanters ! 
Such an exhibition as did not require a man to be a god to tellit wasaninn. In 
short, no rule was ever more unequivocally illustrated, and cannot even yet be 
thought of with sobriety.” 

THE FOUNDING OF GUELPH. 


“On the 22d of April, the day previous to the time appointed for laying the 
foundations of my projected polis, I went to Galt, a town situated on the banks of 
the grand river, which my friend the Honourable William Dixon, in whose town- 
ship it is situated, named after me long before the Canada Company was ima- 
gined ; it was arrived at the maturity of having a post-office before I heard of its 
existence. There I met by appointment at Mr. Dixon's, Dr. Dunlop, who held a 
roving commission in the Canada Company, and was informed that the requisite 
woodmen were assembled. Next morning we walked after breakfast towards the 
site which had been selected. The distance was about eighteen miles from 
Galt, half of it in the forest, but till we came near the end of the road no accident 
happened. Scarcely, however, had we entered the bush, as the woods are called, 
when the doctor found he had lost the way. I was excessively angry, for such 
an accident is no trifle in the woods; but after ‘wandering up and down’ like 
the two babes, with not even the comfort of a blackberry, the heavens frowning 
and the surrounding forest sullenly still, we discovered a hut, and ‘tirling at 
the pin,’ entered and found it inhabited by a Dutch shoemaker. We made 
him understand our lost condition, and induced him to set us on the right path. 
He had been in the French army, and had, after the peace, emigrated to the Uni- 
ted States ; thence he had come into Upper Canada, where he bought a lot of 
jand, which, after he had made some betterments, he exchanged for the location 
in the woods, or, as he said himself, ‘Je swapé’ the first land for the Jot on which 
he was now settled. With his assistance we reached the skirts of the wild to 
which we were going, and were informed in the cabin of a squatter that all our 
men had gone forward. By this time it began to rain; but, undeterred by that 
circumstance, wewesumed our journey in the pathless wood. About sunset, drip- 
ping wet, we arrived near the spot we were in quest of,—a shanty, which an In- 
dian, who had committed murder, had raised as a refuge for himself. It may be 
proper to mention here, that a shanty is a temporary shed formed of the branches 
of trees; such a tabernacle as Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, according to the old 
Scottish ballad, retired to, during the prevalence of a pestilence. 
‘“ Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 

They were twa bonny lasses, 

They bigget a bower in yon burn brae, 

And theekit it oer wi’ rashes.” 
We found the men, under the orders of Mr. Prior, whom I had employed for the 
Company, kindling a roaring fire ; and after endeavouring to dry ourselves, and 
having recourse to the store-basket, I proposed to go to the spot chosen for the 
town. By this time the sun was set; and Dr. Dunlop, with his characteristic 
drollery, having doffed his wet garb, and dressed himself Indian fashion, in blan- 
kets, we proceeded with Mr. Prior, attended by two woodmen with their axes. 
It was consistent with my plan to invest our ceremouy with a little mystery, the 
better to make it be remembered. So, intimating that the main body of the men 
were not to come, we walked to the brow of the neighbouring rising ground, and 
Mr. Prior having shewn the site selected for the town, a large maple-tree was 
chosen ; on which, taking an axe from one of the woodmen, I struck the first 
stroke. To me, at least, the moment was impressive,—and the silence of the 
woods, that echoed to the sound, was as the sigh of the solemn genius of the 
wilderness departing for ever. The doctor followed me ; then, if I recollect cor- 
rectly, Mr. Prior, and the woodmen finished the work. ‘The tree fell with a 
crash of accumulating thunder, as if ancient Nature were alarmed at the en- 
trance of social man into her innocent solitudes with his sorrows, his follies, 
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and aspersions ; and ultimately, in conjunction with matters already noticed, in- 
volved him in disfavour with the directors at home. And this brings us to Epoch 
VIL., which is thus introduced :— 

“ Agreeably to the division of this work, the festival at Guelph becomes epo- 
chal, by the incidents which succeeded. All was thriving beyond hope around 
me; every bud, to use an old homely expression, ‘biggent’ with prosperity ; but 
troubles began to develope themselves,—the night-shade and the apple-tree came 
into blossom together. Such seriousness may excite a smile ; the transactions 
will be, however, memorable in the history of what must be a great country, and 
neither open enmity, nor the covert machinations of personal malice, nor the in- 
genuity of sordid self-interest, can hereafter prevent my humble name from being 
associated with the legends of undertakings at least as worthy of commemora- 
tion as the bloody traditions of heroic lands. To lessen the evils of one region 
by promoting the good of another, was the endeavour of my ambition; and the 
consciousness of this high aim is not impaired by withdrawing me from witness- 
ing the fruit.” 

The immediate fruit was his being reprimanded by the directors, without being 
called upon for explanation or defence ; and his consequently resigning his office, 
though he continued for some time to fulfil its duties. At length he returned 
home in extreme difficulties, owing to the unsettled state of his personal concerns 
and accounts with the company ; and an event took place which we will describe 
in his own words :— 

‘“*T had left (he tells us), as I have mentioned, authority withthe accountant 
of the Canada Company to receive payment of a thousand pounds a-year of my 
salary, to discharge, in the first place, these and other small accounts, and I had 
drawn upon him for a half-yearly payment for the education of my three sons, 
who were at Reading school, with one of my oldest acquaintances in England, 
the well-known Rev. Dr. Valpy. The bill had been sent by me tothe accountant 
to be transmitted when accepted, to the reverend doctor, but it was not so done ; 
and accordingly, soon after my arrival, before I knew well where I was, I re- 
ceived a letter from the doctor, requesting payment. At that time I could only 
beg him to give me a little indulgence, and! thought to him this request might be 
made, because he was not only a personal friend of twenty-five years’ standing, 
but had been for about forty years a partner with my wife's father. Soon after 
my letter, I received a formal demand for payment from his solicitors. This 
sharp practice was none blunted to the sense by the excoriation that my other 
misfortunes had previously produced. The answer was si-nilar to what IT had 
given to the doctor himself, and was followed by an arrest. This was perfectly 
legal. I had, as plain as the sun at noonday, incurred the penalty, and in such 
cases, though the debt was undisputed, 

* The law allows it, and the court awards." 
The incident, however, only verified the proverb which says, ‘it never rains but 
it pours.’ * * * * 

“When the writ was returnable, I determined to surrender ; still, however, 
hoping, that when the doctor saw me so resolute, he would order ‘ the gore-drop- 
ping fangs of the law’ to be relaxed. I was mistaken. Before, however, 
finally resolving on any thing, I conceived it but right to beg he would relent in 
his proceedings ; for he is a man of sagacity enough to discern that the law of 
arrest is criminal in its provisions against such as are prevented by misfortune 
from paying just debts. * - 

‘* As [had by this time ascertained, that independent of a security given for 
my chief debt, and several farms in Canada sufiicient for the others, I was only 
embarrassed to about the arrears of an anouity of three hundred pounds, (that, 
though irregularly paid, I had long counted on,) I saw what was in my power ; 
and pride was appeased by the consideration that I had always made more than ] 
expended, and that it was entirely owing to others not fulfilling their engagements 
to me, I had ever suffered any perplexity in money matters. I therefore submit- 
ed to the insolvent act.” 

Before we offer a few reflections suggested by this painful portion of the au- 
thor’s biography, we shall extract his own conclusion. 

‘To some persons, the mention of such a step would be disagreeable, nor is 
it to me a boast of pride; but the consciousness of not being forced to it by 
extravagance in living, or imprudent speculation in business, mitigates the 
mortifying reflection, especially when it is recollected that the moral obligation 
can never be removed till the debt is paid. The law, indeed, is advantageous to 
debtors by exempting them from arrest, and giving them the power of determining 
in their own minds, after the discharge, who shall be first paid. Nor was its 
operation without beneficial influence onme. I felt my independence angment- 
ed, by looking at poverty undismayed at her emaciation. I had, however, ‘ given 
hostages to society,’ and was no longer at liberty to consult my own wishes, 
and therefore immediately began to build a new scheme of life, in which the 
secondary condition of authorship was thus made primary. ‘This transaction 
and winding-up of my philanthropic dream is stated with as little emotion as 
possible, but it was not so felt. I shall not, however, make any further attempt 
to draw upon the sympathy of the reader. 4 

The whole view of this case affords a striking proof of the impolicy, as well 
as barbarity, of iinprisonment for debt, at the will of an unfeeling creditor, It 
is not for us to inquire into the motives which could induce a respectable” indi- 
vidual to pursue such harsh measures towards such a person, and in such a 
situation ; but we may, in a philosophical mood, suggest whether the long con- 
tinued occupation of that individual might not have a certain effect in producing 
an obduracy of heart. The school-master is accustomed to a system of com- 
mand, and to the power of inflicting punishments. Even in his limited sphere, 
may not the habitual indulgence of these attributes, as their possession by rulers 
and tyrants, tend to harden the heart, and render him more insensible than many 
other classes of men, to the evils which may result from a stern dealing towards 
his fellow-creatures and their sufferings, in consequence of what he may con- 
sider to be the just award for their deficiencies or transgressions’ We know 
not ; but upon no other principle or supposition can we account for the cruel and 
monstrous treatment experienced by Galt at the hands of Dr. Valpy and his 
solicitors, whoever they were. 

But we have reached Epoch VITI. When driven from active life, and within 
the walls of a prison, our distinguished friend (if we may so call him) turned 
once more, for solace, the occupation of his thoughts—and in truth, his provision 
for the day passing over his head—to literature and the produce of his pen. We 
may possibly thus have to thank the laws for Lawrie Todd, Southennan, the Lafe 


of Byron, and other publications, which have added so much to the well-earned 
fame of their author. 





* Except we take “ respectable” in the meaning so strikingly illustrated in Bulwer’s 
England and the English. 


—<—— 
THE DIVINE GEORGIANA. 


Georgiana Merivale was, at the age of seventeen, a most lovely creature. 
The epithets of charming, fascinating, beautiful, bewitching, &c. were prodigally 








and his crimes. I do not suppose that the sublimity of the occasion was unfelt 
by the others, for I noticed that after the tree fell, there was a funereal pause, as 
when the coffin is lowered into the grave ; it was, however, of short duration, 
for the doctor pulled a flask of whiskey from his bosom, and we drank prosperity 
to the City of Guelph. The name was chosen in compliment to the royal family, 
both because I thought it auspicious in itself, and because I could not recollect 
that it had ever been before used in all the king's dominions. After the so- 
lemnity, for though the ceremony was simple, it may be so denominated, we re- 


bestowed on her person, and she accepted the said epithets with all possible self- 
satisfaction. Georgiana was a prodigious pet, not merely of her mother, but also 
of Lady Canterhill, an aunt of very considerable pretensions in the fashionable 
world. It was the daily occupation of the honourable Mrs. Merivale and Lady 
Canterhill to spoil Georgiana, a task in which they succeeded wonderfully : 
the young Indy herself possessing more than an ordinary capacity for being 
spoilt. 

Two hundred and fifty times a day, Georgiana was told that she was the pret- 








turned to the shanty; and the rain, which had been suspended during the per- 
formance, began again to pour. It may appear |ddicrous to many readers that I 
look on this incident with gravity, but in trath 1 am very serious; for although | 
Guelph is not so situated as ever to become celebrated for foreign commerce, the | 
location possesses many advantages independent of being situated on a tongue of 
land surrounded by a clear and rapid stream. It will be seen by the map of the 
province, that it stands almost in the centre of the table-land, which separates 
four of the great lakes, namely, Ontario, Simcoe, Huron, and Erie ; and though 
its own river, the Speed, as I named it, is not large, yet at the town it receives 
the Eramosa, and at a short distance flows into the Grand River, which may be 
said to be navigable from the bridge of Galt to lake Erie, a distance of nearly 80 
miles. By the Welland canal the navigation is continued to lake Ontario, thence 
by the Rideau canal to the Grand Ottawa, which flows into the St. Lawrence, 
and by the Lachine canal it communicates with Montreal, and thence to the 
ocean ; advantages which few inland towns in the whole world can boast of at 
such a distance from the sea. * * * > 

“ Nearly, (he afterwards informs us,) if not all the land in the township of | 
Guelph is now sold, and all the houses which I ordered to be constructed, have | 
also been at prime cost. It was not, certainly, my plan to sell the lands around 
ao rapidly, nor do I think it was judicious; for the value was increasing as the | 
<ountry around became settled. But Guelph, to resume a little moral freedom, | 
“was like all cities fated with a high destiny, the cause of quarrels; Romulus | 
lew his brother for hopping over the walls cf Rome; and although the history 

of my city is not likely to be honoured by warlike events, it yet gave rise to a con- 

troversy as worthy for commemoration, for from the day that I announced the 

‘birth of this metropolis to the directors of the Canada Company, my troubles and 

vexations began, and were accumulated on my unsheltered head till they could 

be no longer endured.” 

The whole of this is so very characteristic of John Galt, and the Tiger (Dun- 
lop) his boen companion, that we doubt much, even when Guelph shall contain 
its hundreds of thousands of inhabitants, that it will be a perfectly sober city, 
and one in which neither fun nor frolic will be endured. No! it will partake of 
the nature of its birth and parentage ; and be memorable in future ages for a 
mixture of the solemn and the droll. 

A trip of observation upon the Huron makes a pleasing episode ; and is followed 
by ataleof La Guyerian settlers, whose location exposed Galt to new intrigues 











tiest girl in London; and sooth to say, she never would contradict her partial re- 
latives on this point, however much she might be at variance with them on other 
subjects. But this excessive affection of mother and aunt did not spring from the 
pure sources of natural feeling—it was a sensation of the head more than of the 
heart. The ladies, two of the most worldly of all possible worldly beings, cen- 
sidered the young girl as a most valuable stock in trade—a commodity, indeed, 
that was sure to fetch an immense price—probably a duke, but certainly nothing 
less than a baron. How could it be otherwise’ Georgiana was remarkably 





handsome ; then her manner, her address, her accomplishments, her fashion, and, 
the last not least, two thousand pounds a year, were things not to be treated with | 
slight consideration. Although the tribe of lady-manceuvrers is unfortunately 
extensive in the select circles, still the honourable Mrs. Merivale might, without 
fear of being unjust to the sisterhood, be reckoned the greatest and the most | 


heartless intriguer of them all. Being a scion of a most needy fraction of the 
aristocracy, she had, kind soul! condescended to throw herself away upon Antho- | 
ny Merivale, Esq., a gentleman of good family, but who had been convicted of | 
the heinous offence of having acquired a fortune by a process of laborious indus- 
try in the east of the town. } 
Georgiana had such edifying maxims as the following constantly ringing in her | 
ear : ** Men like to be courted—men are fund of flirting—men always flock round | 
a fashionable coquette,” and so forth. Georgiana possessing a remarkable apti- | 
tude to learn such wholesome precepts, treasured them carefully in her memory, | 
and made a pious resolution to put them in practice to the utmost of her 
wer. 
On the occasion of her first coming out, she was properly schooled in the prin- 
cipal rules of the science she was going to profess Balls and parties were not 
to be considered as mere amusement, but as important occupations, on the suc- 
cessful cultivation of which depended the whole happiness of her future life. In 
the catechism of match-making, the chief rule to be learned, is a deep concen- | 
tration of selfishness, and a total apathy to men and things. Georgiana was of 
course duly instracted in the mysteries of the art—who were the eligibles and 
who the objectionables—with whom she might condescend to flirt in the first and 
second degree—and whom she was to cut and avoid like the cholera morbus. 
Georgiana certainly made a great sensation the first season: a colonel, a Sir 
Something, and two younger brothers, were particularly assiduous to her, but as 
these came within the pale of the objectionables, they were very properly discou- 
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raged and dismissed. Sir Vincent Blakeley appeared powerfully smitten: he 
popped the question, but received a politely supercilious refusal from the provi- 
dent mamma, who wanted to catch a duke, or at least 4 baron—not a baronet. 
Georgiana amused herself prodigiously the first season : all was new to her—the 
constant succession of new faces—the glare —the noise—the brilliant confusion 
of the ball-room filled her giddy mind. She had no views to form, an¢ in the 
turmoil of the gay scene, she almost forgot that the object of her going into the 
wold was to catch a duke, or at least a baron. 

Georgiana was fortunately endowed but with a slender portion of feeling— 
that slender portion, perhaps, she had already intrusted into the keeping of Fred 
Sandford ; but still her slumbers were not disturbed. Her prudent mamma had 
told her that love was folly, and besides, she was too young to know the real 
state of her feelings; at all events, Sandford was by no means a suitable match, 
and she. must instantly discard him from her mind. ‘This the dutiful Georgiana 
did with exemplary resignation. She discarded Sandford. Sandford smiled 
scornfully, called her a flirt, and then consoled himself with another flirt. Geor- 
giana continued her triumphant career of conquest; and the second season she 
had actually fought, vanquished, and lay prostrate at her feet, a rich nabob, with 
a face as yellow as his guineas, two captains, an Irish lord, and a host of other 
lesser prizes. Still her exploits had not extended to the subjugation of a duke, 
or even a baron—that is, a baron with an English peerage. Lord O’Crackling, 
a needy Scotch nobleman, was very assiduous in offering his large red hand and 
his poverty to the “divine Georgiana :" but Georgiana was not quite so ready 
in accepting the said red digital appendage. 

At the end of the third season, Georgiana was pronounced the most accom- 
plished flirt in town. She was a complete master ofthe smallest minutie of the 
art. She knew all the half-and-half words, and the silent looks, by which men 
are insensibly drawn. She knew also how and when to kang on her partner’s arm 
—how and when to return a squeeze of the hand—to chat in a spot at a conside- 
rable distance from her brother and chaperon—to go down under pretence of 
taking refreshments, when no one else of the party went—or to stay in the room 
when no one else of her party stayed; and she was the most skilful dropper of 
gloves, fans, and handkerchiefs, ever known. In fact, she was a most accom- 
plished flirt. But it must not be supposed that she attained this extraordinary 
proficiency allon asudden. No; great as were her capabilities for learning the 
aut, still there was a progression required in its complete acquisition. Certainly, 
the flirt of the third season was very different from the flirt of the first. Proba- 
bly, on her first set out, she would have demurred at certain frifles, which gave 
her now not a moment’s thought. 

The ‘divine Georgiana’ was now twenty years of age; and her prudent 
mamma and Lady Canterhill considered it high time to hold a serious consultation 
on the one great object that absorbed their whole minds. 

“‘ Georgiana,” said the honourable Mrs. Merivale, ‘‘ three years have elapsed 
in mere amusement—it is time to come to business. It grieves me to see that 
tall, gawkey Miss Swelburn, your junior by two good years, on the point of 
making so good a match, and ‘¢ 

“ Really, mamma, it is no fault of mine. J have done all in my power; but I 
cannot force the men to offer. Iam sure I have given them encouragement 
enough, if they were the least inclined.” 

“Well, well, it’s no use to quarrel,” interfered Lady Canterhill. ‘“ The fact 
is, that Georgiana has been too miscellaneous,—too promiscuous in her flirta- 
tions. But we must remedy the evil the ensuing scason.”’ 

The lessons of the dowagers were not thrown away on their intelligent pupil. 
She dropped one by one all her former admirers, and limited her flirtations to the 
most decided “ eligibles’’ in the ball-room. 

‘Pray, Lady Oldstring, who is that fair, stumpy, rolly-polly sort of a man, 
dancing with Georgiana!—he appears so very much struck.” 

‘Oh! that’s Sir Robert Goosehall, a baronet of ten thousand a year, and great 
expectations from an asthmatic old uncle in Bombay.” 

From this moment, Lady Canterhill gave it as her decided opinion that 
Georgiana should stick with all possible pertinacity to the rolly-polly baronet. 
The honourable Mrs. Merivale consented to descend from her altitudes concern- 
ing dukes and barons, and appeared satisfied with Goosehall’s ten thousand and 
his asthmatic Bombay uncle. A most deep conspiracy was now entered upon 
against the bachelorship of the baronet. Georgiana would not allow him to 
breathe: she svon perceived that Sir Robert was no cenius—nay, she even con- 
ceded that he answered marvellously to the first half of his name. But then it 
is not necessary that a man with ten thousand a year, independently of great 
expectations, should be encumbered with any superfluous sense or learning—Sir 
Robert would do very well for a husband. The nincompoop baronet was highly 
flattered to 3ce the preference which the ‘“ divine Georgiana” accorded him over 
a host of admirers ; and he very kindly took it for granted that his personal 
merits had captivated the fair one. ‘Time flew. Georgiana prudently discarded 
one or two favourite flirtation-mongers, and devoted her whole and exclusive 
attention to the hooking the odd-fish ‘with the ten thousand.” Every one 
declared it wasa match. Sir Robert scarcely quitted the side of his Georgiana : 
at the opera, the ball-room, the dinner-table, he was constantly seen dancing 
attendance. 

““ Well, hut when does he mean to propose ?"’ quoth the mother. 

‘‘ He seems a bashful man” said Lady Canterhill , ** Georgiana, you ought to 
have helped him a little.” 

“* And so I have,” answered Georgiana ; “ but he’s such a booby.” 

However, one night, as Sir Robert escorted the ‘‘ divine Georgiana” to her 
carriage, he appeared more affected than ever, and he gave hera most expressive 
and conclusive squeeze of the band, graced with a couple of attendant sighs, 
such, indeed, as no one would have given the baronet credit for being capable to 
utter. Of course, it was expected that Sir Rober: would come the next day, 
and bring the affair to a satisfactoryconclusion. But no; instead of Sir Robert, 
only his card came, and on that card, O horrible! on that fatal card were seen 
the ominous letters P. P. C. most intelligibly written in bold round capitals. 
This card produced an immense deal of staring and dumb pantomime, ex- 
pressive of surprise, horror, resentment, shame, anger, wonderment and be- 
wilderment—the disappointed ladies concluded by saying that there was “ no 
faith in man.” 

Now, to have been made the dupe of such a very absurd personage as the fair, 
stumpy,rolly-polly baronet, was an humiliation which drove the ‘divine Georgiana’ 
almost to madness. But we must explain the extraordinary conduct of Sir 
Robert. He was a goose—granted ; a man with only about one idea and a half 
in his empty noddle—allowed ; a boor just let loose from the fens of Lincoln- 
shire—granted again ; ignorant of society, and to all appearance a most desirable 
flat for a designing woman to practise upon. But for all this, the bsronet was 
profoundly versed in the art of taking care of number one. J.ike most persons 
of weak intellects, he possessed a good share of that sort of cunning, which 
stands the owner in lieu of more noble qualities, and is often of greater service 
in the world. Sir Robert had at first conceived that the “ divine Georgiana ”’ 
had fairly fallen in love with him ; but when a d—d good-natured friend whisper- 
ed in his ear, that the fond lady was subject to frequent fits of the malady, and 
when another d—d good-natured soul gave him a long and circumstantial list of 
the “divine Georgiana's ” admirers, characterizing the various shades of flirta- 
tion with which she had honoured them—the booby baronet thought it high time 
to sound a retreat, and leave Georgiana to continue her matrimonial assaults and 
battery against new comers. 

‘Time passed on, and the scheming dowagers to their horror perceived that, 
in spite of the most assiduous and skilful adoption of all the rules of mancuvring, 
no fish of any consequence was brought to net. Moreover, the reign of the 
‘divine Georgiana” was over. It is folly in a beauty, of whatever rank and 
proportions, to imagine that her reign is to extend beyond two, or at most three 
seasons. New champions come to dispute the field. ‘The arbiter of fashion, 
and the young men about town, quickly array themselves round the banner of 
new faces, leaving the old ones, like old acquaintances, to take care of them- 
selves. It cannot, therefore, be too much inculcated on speculating mammas 
and skilful chaperons, to get rid of their wares, to the highest bidder, in the very 
first years of their bringing their goods into the market. It is surprising how 
things deteriorate and lose in their original value, by remaining long on hand : the 
continued display of a fancy article in a shop-window, or in a ball-room, after 
a certain period, is highly injurious ; as it is to be expected that a new fashion 
will cone and throw the said fancy article on the shelf. It is well known, that 
among fancy articles, the most fanciful of all is a woman: it is quite as much ex- 
posed to fade, deteriorate, and lose its charm, by remaining too long * unmarried” 
in the atmosphere of ball-rooms, as any other article of finery by remaining in 
the shop. In both cases, the article loses its freshness by constant handling, 
and by being exposed to a dozen little accidents which detract froin its intrinsic 
value. This profound dissertation we have been induced to make for the 
benefit of those who take any interest in the market. And now to proceed. 

When the “divine Georgiana” was in her twenty-third year, she discovered, 
to her great horror and consternation, that all the weapons and ammunition of 
the flirting warfare had totally lost their power. Her most destructive glances 
were shot without producing the least sensation. Her smiles—her sharp-shoot- 
ing of sighs—were all in vain. Nay, when she came to a more decided and 
close attack, she had the mortification to find that her impassioned pressure of 
the hand, her languishing, fixed, and determined stare, failed to produce the de- 
sired effect. In fact, instead of attracting, she repelled the “ eligities,”’ and of 
course she had lost time enough in idle skirmishing with the un-marriageable 
flirters and ‘“‘detrimentals.”” She could not afford to lose her powder in a mere 
sham fight. Lady Canterhill began to look grave on the subject, and she wonder- 
ed prodigiously ; yet her ladyship ought not to have wondered so much either. 
If she had taken time to reflect that her divine niece enjoyed now the notorious 
reputation of a “desperate flirt trying to catch a husband,” she would have 
found nothing very extraordinary in the “ eligible” taking their measures of 
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precantion against her matrimonial aggressions. A desperate flirt of six years 
standing, trying to catch a husband, is “no go,” and unless a booby be trepanned 
into the noose, the said experienced veteran must shift her quarters, and try her 
skill in a different scene of operations. The “ divine Georgiana” was still very 
handsome, but then she was also deucedly affected and manierée : from the curve 
of her smile to the very minutest shake of a curl, all was matter of study with 
the husband-hunting lady. She was rich too; but all her advantages failed her, 
unless, indeed, she had been willing to stoop to buy a husband. Men are always 
to be found. But then she considered her case not yet so desperate, and was 
determined to postpone the purchase to a future opportunity. 

At Brighton the hopes of the husband-hunting trio became suddenly raised to 
an extraordinary degree. Lord Fellingham, a nobleman who had been absent 
for some years on the continent, had just returned from his travels, and was now 
‘‘ Octoberizing ’’ at Brighton. This travelled lord seemed to be struck with the 
‘divine Georgiana,” or at least, her mother—and the imaginative Lady Canter- 
hill, thought so. Here was something worth trying for, and Georgiana did try 
with all her soul ; so much indeed, that the lord, who had his own dose of sellf- 
conceit, imagined that he had really made a powerful impression on the heart of 
the love-stricken divinity. Things proceeded for some time in a most agreeable 
manner. Lord Fellingham and Georgiana walked, danced, and rode out together. 
The honourable Mrs. Merivale was in a flutter of hope—Lady Canterhill began 
to trouble her wise head concerning the “ ¢rousseau,”’ and other equally im- 
portant matters, and Georgiana conceived that her laborious pursuits were draw- 
ing to aclose. Lord Fellingham was indeed a most decided “ eligible ’—a 
peerage—fifteen thousand a year—an old castle in the north, and a splendid 
mansion in one of the orthodox squares, and unquestionable rank in the fashion- 
able world, were considerations that literally disturbed their slumbers. With 
respect to the personal merits of Lord Fellingham, that was a subject on which 
not a single thought had been bestowed by the speculative triumvirate. The 
earl had been a sad reprobate in his younger days, (he was now on the wrong 
side of forty,) and he had been, moreover, guilty of certain peccadillos, which 
procured him the epithets of ‘ fascinating monster,” alias ‘an unprincipled 
scoundrel.” But he had been of late deeply engaged in the promotion of re- 
form. Lord Fellingham possessed an insinuating address, and his figure was 
full of elegance. He had, besides, a complete assortment of small talk, and a 
tolerable pair of eyes. No wonder then that he had made such rapid progress in 
conquering the heart of the ‘ divine Georgiana.” 

Things had now arrived to a degree that ladies and gentleman, and servants 
and footmen, began to stare and look puzzled. The intimacy of the peer and 
Georgiana became the subject of sundry mysterious whispers, winks, and 
glances. The honourable Mrs. Merivale was in her glory, for she laid all these 
whispers, and winks, and glances, to the account of their envy and malice. At 
length, she was about to obtain the fruit of all her motherly anxiety and 
manceuvring. Georgiana, too, was ina thrill of delight—her lover was impas- 
sioned, and so rich! He was certainly most desperately in love. Georgiana’s 
conquest had been complete, and she felt no ordinary degree of vanity at so hap- 
pyaresult. Lord Fellingham, being so “ desperately in love,” made no scruple 
of taking divers very considerable liberties with the darling object of his affec- 
tion, and the darling object, on the other hand, did not seem troubled with any 
redundancy of ‘ virgin modesty and coyness,”’ and all that sort of thing. Why 
should she, with her future husband? 

‘“ When does he intend to propose ?’’ observed the mother. 

‘‘T am expecting the ‘ question every moment,’ answered the daughter. 

One day they happened to be left by themselves, by chance—a most judicious 
and well-regulated chance, by-the-bye. Lord Fellingham’s flame burnt more 
brightly than ever. His eye emitted forth a conflagration of love. After two, 
or three, or six, or ten preliminary kisses, in a voice broken by emotion, his ena- 
moured lordship exclaimed, ‘‘O my Georgiana! when will you make me the 
happiest of men*” 

Georgiana’s heart throbbed at this critical moment—here was the ‘question ” 
at last. But stay—was there not something ambiguous in the way of putting 
the question? No; his lordship was a man of high breeding, and could not be 
expected to “ offer his hand” in a common way, like any vulgar wife-seeking 
shopkeeper, or any other mere nobody. Georgiana attempted a blush, which 
certainly proved a failure ; but her tender look told amazingly : for his lordship, 
being at this precise moment ‘“‘ must desperately in love,” suddenly threw his 
arms around the divinity, and—when lo! a noise was heard, and presently the 
honourable Mrs. Merivale and Lady Canterhill made their appearance, just in 
time to check the progress of this very interesting scene. Shortly after Lord 
Fellingham took his leave 

“ Well, Georgiana, is it all right ?” 

* All right,” answered Georgiana, with a graceful toss of the head, which I 
suppose was meant to express a full confidence in her powers. 

But two days after something occurred to ruffle the temper of the “ divine 
Georgiana.” She perceived Lord Fellingham paying more attention than was 
necessary, to a young dashing lady, who had just made her appearance in 
Brighton. Under existing circumstances, the tone of intimacy exhibited by his 
Jordship was certainly anything but generous and proper. What could Lord 
Fellingham mean by such behaviour? Lady Canterhill counselled ber niece not 
to be rash and precipitate ; but without being either one or the other, matters 
had arrived now at a pass which certainly required full and immediate explana- 
tion. Lord Fellingham came, and by another judicious chance, was again left 
alone with his Georgiana. He carried the thing off with most extraordi- 
nary coulness, and talked of his love and adoration, and rapture and bliss, 
and so forth, as if Georgiana was really the only female in the world. But 
Georgiana considered it indispensable to pout, and look indignant to the very tip 
of her fingers. Her reserve and coldness made her lover stare. Hereupon a 
prodigious quantity of wonder and surprise took place. Lord Fellingham was 
astonished at Georgiana's change, and the lady was perfectly bewildered at his 
lordship’s vast assurance. ‘The lover then called her cruel and heartless—swore 
she wanted to discard him from her heart, and cause his death, &c. &c. 

‘In the name of justice, what have I done to deserve this coldness !”’ 

‘* What have you done, my lord! do you suppose that the inarked—very mark 
ed attentions which you pay a certain lady 4 

‘* What lady? Do you mean the one I rode out with yesterday !” 

* Yes, my lord, I do.” 

**Pon honour! ha! ha!—an excellent joke. Well, my Georgiana, if you 
have nv Other grounds for jealousy, I can soon dispel your fears.” 

“ What !”" exclaimed Georgiana, with a look of hope and joy; ‘then you are 
not false to me 7” 

‘« False !” exclaimed his lordship. ‘Ah! you wrong me.” 

“ Then the lady is your sister,” observed Georgiana. 

«‘ Nc—not my sister,” answered Lord Fellingham; ‘‘ but what comes to the 
same—Lady Fellingham—my wife !” 

“ Your wife !"’ screamed out the ‘divine Georgiana,’ falling back on her chair. 

Here was a “ coup de theatre.” 

“ And have I been losing all this time ona married man ‘ 
my lord.” 

Lord Fellingham essayed to remonstrate, but in vain. The “divine Georgi- 
ana” looked now very considerably like ademon; her shame and rage would 
scarcely allow herto vent her agitation in language. She rung the bell—the 
peer knew not what to make of the scene. The honourable Mrs. Merivale and 
Lady Canterhill rushed into the room. 
tated condition, and his lordship looking very much like an astounded ninny. But 
he summoned up his courage to address the ladies. 

“]'m afraid there is some strange mistake here,” said he, and making an 
apology, took his departure. 

** Geargiana, child, for mercy sake explain,” cried both the dowagers in a breath, 
and in the most nervous agitation 

“ He is married !"’ answered Georgiana. 

«« Married ' how’s this!” quoth the mother ; “you told us that he proposed. 

*‘T thought he did.” : 

“Thought! pretty business you have made,” interposed Lady Canterhill. 

Hereupon the two dowagers looked marvellously foolish and disconcerted. 
The next day they sounded a retreat from Brighton. Indeed, the ‘‘ strange mis- 
take’ soon became the theme of general conversation, and the thing produced 
no small degree of merriment. Poor Georgiana! she had not merely thrown 
away two months on a married man, but she had lost all the kisses, et cetera, 
which she had advanced on account. ‘This was really mortifying. The discom- 
fited ladies hastened to ruralize in a remote corner of the country. But even 
this seclusion did not appear sufficient to cover the ridicule occasioned by “ the 
strange mistake.” Lady Canterhill proposed a couple of years’ absence on the 
continent, as the most prudent plan of conduct that could be pursued. 

Preparations to quit England were made ina moment, and the * divine 
Georgiana,” with shame and sorrow, and a recollection of Fred Sandford, now 
took her departure, in company of her provident mamma and wise aunt. But 
her sorrow and her shame were not of long duration; change of scene pro- 
duced a marvellous effect on her spirits, and she contrived to flirt her way through 
France, Spain, Italy, and Greece, in the most agreeable manner. But still the 
“ divine Georgiana” was single. T. ve T. C, 





Police, 


A Lower ina Dilemma.—At the Chelmsford Sessions last week, a labourer from 
Hadleigh requested an order to see his intended bride, who was unfortunately 
confined inthe House of Correction. Mary's frailties, it appeard, had assumed 
avery “questionable shape ; and the officers of Hadleigh, well versed in the 
consequences of increasing population, removed her to another parish, running 


Quit the room, | 


They beheld Georgiana in a most agi- | 


all hazards of losing the honour of a hero's birth-place. 
love never did run smooth,” so Mary walked back, as John asserted, out of pure 
affection ; and, after a brief sojourn of four hours, was sent to rusticate a month 
in the House of Correction. The Bench said they never gave an order under 
such circumstances. ‘“ But I wants to ax her as how if she’ll hem’me,”’ said 
John, recollecting that in all his courtship it had never oecurred to him to put 
that important question. The Bench remained inexorable, and the heartless by- 
standers only giggled at his disappointment. ‘‘ Unutterable things ” at this mo- 
ment stuck in John’s throat, but quickly found an egress at his eyes. He left 
the Court, walked down the town, and took a survey of the House of Correction, 
with feelings somewhat similar to a knight errant reconnoitering an enchanted 
fortress. He then returned, and again attacked the unrelenting hearts of the 
magistrates :—* Plaze, Zur, do let me go—I wants to know if I shall put the 
banns,—there's just three weeks afore she cums out, and then as how we can 
get married and go home.” Magistrate—You can send that question in by the 
turnkey. ‘ Why, there may be something in that ” thought John, scratching his 
head and considering of it, there may be something in that, but then— 
Speak to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will speak with mine, 

and all those other little embellishments which ought to accompany such a ques- 
tion, would be lost—and he, unambitious mortal, felt no desire to follow the 
custom of the -potentates of the world, and woo by deputy. He therefore 
abandoned that idea, for another had sprung up. ‘‘ When she cums out, I spose 
she may come to our parish a time we ar ax’d?” inquired he. “If she does 
she'll ‘et three months more of it,” replied Mr. Archer. This came like a 
thunderbolt upon poor John ;—he would venture no more ideas of his own, and 
when the Bench suggested that he should put up the banns on speculation—for 
there was not much probability of Mary’s saying ‘‘ No,’’-—he adopted it, and 
departed with a heavy heart to seek for the church clerk of Chelmsford. 


MARS IN TROUBLE. 

On Thursday a very athletic man, named Mars—who, however, follows the 
trade of Vulcan—was brought before the magistrates under the following cir- 
cumstances :—Mars having, on the preceding night, sacrificed too freely at the 
shrine of Bacchus, got into high words with his goddess when he returned 
home ; and Mrs. Mars, anticipating a warlike attack, departed from his presence, 
and took refuge in the domicile of a neighbouring god named Holt. Mars, in 
wrathful mood, pursued her ; and the neighbour refusing to open the door farther 
than the strong door chain allowed, Mars raised his foot, and with the strength 
of a Hercules, battered the door into pieces. He then seized Mistress Mars, 
whose cries of affright brought some of the guardians of the night to her as- 
sistance ; and they, after a desperate struggle, succeeded in securing the angry 
god. Mars, who attributed the whole of the unpleasant occurrence to Bacchus, 
was discharged with an admonition; and Cupid then stepped forward, and re- 
conciled Mistress Mars to her partner. 


A LOVE-SICK LADY. 

At Queen-square, on Tuesday last, Hannah Veale, a matronly dame, upwards 
of forty years of age, with a Portuguese cast of countenance, was charged un- 
der the following circumstances :—Hannah lives in the service of a respectable 
family in Cadogan-place, and has been smitten by the goodly appearance of Mr. 
Cattelough, a green-grocer in Hans-street, New-rvad, Chelsea. Mr. Cattelough 
is not gallant enough to return her affection, though she has frequently told him 
she doats upon him, and that he is everin her mind. A fortnight ago she was 
so enraged at his coolness, that she slapped his face witha pair of shoes. Han- 
nah said, in reply to the charge of annoyance, that the complainant had made 
proposals of marriage to her; but the complainant denied this, and exhibited 
several letters to confirm his statement. The following is a copy of one of the 
lady’s epistles :— 
| Deer C—i hav takin the liburtey wonse mor to rite to you to Beg you to 
| make up yure minde with me. pray Dont keepe me in sos pense anny longur 

for iam truleyon happy. Deer pet yu now iall ways luve with all the vanes of 
| my hart. Deer pet i luv yu to Disstrakshon i hav nither rist or slepe i am in 
| sich constan agatashou and i am takin things to rise up my sparrits an i thinke it 
; wil ingur my Consitushon an inever can be hapey tiliam joind in the ho- 
| ley steet of matrimuny. Yu ar the onley rameday for my poore Brokin hart, 
| it wil sertenley Be the deth of me for iam so Dissturved that nothin else Can 
| Conker it But yu. Deer C i tolde yu in fibbery last that i wud hav yu an i Can- 

not think wat made yu on happey nor to speke on koind to me for yu culd se that 
| tall ways luved yu or ever ishuld a turnd hard harted. But my reale re gardes 

for yu wuld not alow meto Doit. Har my deer culd i wonce But reech yure 
| swete lips o iculd kis yaathousson times aday. Deer C pray Dont tese me 

anny !ongur for yu hav tesed me siks munths all reddy. Deer C pray Dont luck 
| atanny Wummen on erth Be sides me, nor yit that hous Gell for she is constan- 
| ley ritin toa solder. Pray dont hearken toa set of storeys that a set of low 

bread peepel tel yu a bout me, yu hexposses yure silf all ovur the naiburwood, a 
| parcil of il bread peepel. Deer C i now it is tru, as a mattur of corse that Jack- 
son’s cuck wanted yu to marry her Krasy sister but i tel yu if yu do that yu will 
hav to by her som onder linen, be fore yu go to bed, an som flannell for hers is 
nothen bettur then tindur, and wil drop to pieces. It is all outside she with her. 
So no mor at present, from yure varry truley hombel an most o Bedient survent. 

Hannan Vea” 

The defendant promised the magistrate to restrain her passions for the future, 

and was discharged, on a promise not to go near the complainant again. 
—>—— 


Sununary. 


Prince Talleyrand is at length seriously preparing tu quit this country on a vi- 
sit to France. 

Melton Mowbray exhibited a gloomy scene on the day of Sir Harry Good- 
ricke’s interment :; a funeral bell was tolled, the shops closed, and all business 
entirely suspended. It is deemed almost certain that Mr. Holyoake will continue 
the hounds, as at present constituted, until the close of the forthcoming season 
| at least; but that gentleman will not take up his abode at Melton until after 
| Christmas. 
| Mrs. Fitzherbert, whose kealth was so much renovated last year by the advan- 
| tage she derived from the baths at Aix la Chapelle, has again left her residence 
| in Seymour place, for the continent. 
| The Secretary for Ireland, the Right Hon Mr. Littleton, is son-in-law to the 
| new Lord Lieutenant, the Marquess Wellesley, having married his Lordship’s 
| 
| 





daughter by his first wife, Hayacinthe Gabrielle. The lady died in 1816. 

Sir William Becher, and his Lady, once the beautiful and charming actress 
Miss O'Neill, with their children, are at Cheltenham, for the benefit of the wa- 
ters. There is apparently close intimacy and very kind feeling between the 

| Duchess of St. Albans and Lady Becher. 


| ‘The cholera continues its ravages in Lisbon. The mother of the Duke de 
Cadaval has recently fallen a victim to it. 
The Duke of Orleans has remitted to Boulogne the sum of 500 francs, for the 


relief of the men saved from the Amphitrite. 


———$—$——— 
“ The course of true | 








Laporte entertains sanguine expectations that he will be enabled to open the 
King’s Theatre in February with even @ more efficient company than the last. 
He will shortly proceed to France, Germany, and Italy, for the purpose of en- 
gaging the most prominent talent in each country for the occasiun. 


Davidge, formerly of the Coburg, has taken the Rotunda in the Blackfriars 
road, which he intends to convert into a theatre capable of containing eighteen 
hundred persons. It is said that this concern is to be opened without any licence 
whatever. 


It has been said that Mr. W. Farren had refused the offer of £35 per week 
from Mr. Bunn, for himself and Mrs. Faucitt and her daughter. This is, we 
believe, true; but Mr. Farren’s friends say that the offer was coupled with a 
condition that he should, if required, play at both theatres (Drury Lane and Cu- 
vent Garden) on the same night ;—labour, he says, beyond his strength. 

Planché is engaged for Mr. Bunn, upon an opera recently imported from Paris, 
in which Miss Paton is to be the hervine. 

Mr. Kean received a wound in one of his eyes last week, from the point of 2 
sword, during a rehearsal at the Hastings Theatre. Fortunately it was not so 
‘serious as to affect his sight. 

We learn with pleasure, that Allan Cunningham, usfailing in research and 
industry, has undertaken a new edition, in half-a-dozen volumes, of the works 
of his countryman, Robert Burns. The labour could not have been assigned to 
abler hands. 

Amongst other expected changes, it was confidently reported yesterday, 
that the Marquis of Anglesey is to be immediately fixed at the Horse Guards.— 
Court Journal. 

The reception of the young Queen of Portugal by our King and Queen has 
excited a strong sensation of gratitude among the Portuguese Constitutionalists 
in London. 

The French Government have given orders. for the reparation of the road on 
the whole line from Calais to Paris, with a view to the establishment of a light 
mail-carriage between those places. At present all the letters are conveyed on 
horseback, and the consequence is an increased rate of postage. 

The late attempt to introduce a quantity of goods without the payment of the 
duty. under the seals of the French foreign office, has excited considerable 
sensation in the diplomatic circles. The packets which have been detained on 
the supposition of their coutaining lace, have been sent up to London, and were 
yesterday forwarded from the Custom-house, in charge of two officers, to the 
house of the French Ambassador, with a request that his Excellency would 
cause them to be opened in presence of the officers. We hear that the Ambas- 
sador declined doing this, except in the presence of Count —, the gentleia. n 
who brought them over, and who, it seems, wishes it to be believed that the 
packets which have not been opened do not contain Jace, or other articles liable 
to duty. Itis quite certain that neither Prince Talleyrand, nor any person 
connected with the French Embassy here, has any connection with the individual 
in question, and the Prince is determined to sift the matter thoroughly. There 
is reason to believe that some persons in the French foreign office are involved 
in the transaction, and that this is not the first attempt at smuggling under the 
seals of that department that has been made. Hitherto, however, the parties 
have escaped detection, the bulk of their merchandize Leing small 

Lord Wellesley leaves town this week for Ireland, His Lordship’s son-in 
law, Mr. Littleton, the Irish Secretary, has arrived in Dublin from his seat in 
Staffordshire. Directly after Lord Wellesley’s arrival, the ceremony of his being 
sworn in Lord Lieutenant will take place in Dublin; Thursday is the day at 
present named for his Lordship’s depaiture.—Sept. 14. 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The season has now arrived when silk mantelets may be worn, not merely for 
| the capricious love of novelty, but for utility. One side of these mantelets should 
| be of black silk, and the other of some light colour. The beautiful tint, called 
violet evcgue, is now much in favour. A trimming of lace is infinitely more ele- 
gant than blonde. The lace is set on so that the neantelet may have neither 
right nor wrong side, but may be worn either with the b!ack or the coloured side 
| outwards We have observed many black mantelets lined with cherry colour, 
pink, or green. Fashion authorizes the mantelet to be of two: different colours, 
though black and light colours are preferred. 

Light green is now a favourite colour. It is much employed for lining mante- 
lets and pelerines of black or white lace, and even for lining caps. 








Among the new articles just introduced for autumnal! dresses, we may men- 
tion one called satin du Levant, which justly merits the favour it enjoys both in 
London and Paris. It is figured with coloured flowers on a brilliant ground, and 

its texture is singularly rich and soft. A distinguished Parisian modiste declares 
| it to be la wrare parure du serail. 

For demi doietie, nuihing is more becoming than a small bonnet of crape, lined 
with silk, and worn either with or without a blond veil. 

The elegantes ot Paris have lately been wearing straw hats and bonnets lined 
with black velvet, and having black velvet bands fastened by buckles round the 
crown. ‘lhe strings by which they are confined under the chin are also of black 
velvet. 

Many silk hats are made so extremely narrow in the brim that they have the 
effect of caps. ‘The strings are fastened very far back towards the ears, thus 
leaving the face much exposed. Brims somewhat deeper, and descending very 
much on each side, are at once more becoming and more generally worn. Pink, 
blue, and straw coloured /udle is sometimes employed for ruches under the brims 
ef hats, instead of white blonde. 

Reticules are made either of black or white lace, lined with coloured silk, and 
trimmed with edging. 

A novel sort of bijou has just made its appearance. It consists of a rich 
wrought gold bracelet, to which a ring is attached by a chain. The ring is worn 
on the finger. The chain and ring both correspond with the workmanship of the 
bracelet. This ornament may be worn on the outside of the glove.-—Court Jour- 
nal, Sept. 16. 





Paganini.—This prince of fiddlers is realizing an immense sum in this coun- 
| try. At Manchester the anxiety to hear him on Wednesday night last was so 
| great that all the places in the boxes of the Theatre Royal were taken several 
| days previously, and, long before the doors were opened, hundreds had assem- 
| bled beyond the number which the house would contain. Numerous disturbances 
occurred during the evening, in consequence of the over-crowded state of the 
house. The receipts were upwards of £370. At the small theatre at Bolton, 
on the evening Paganini performed, the receipts were £190, : 

Expensive Meal —On Friday afternoon, at the Zoological Gardens, Regent's 
Park, a lady was holding a biscuit to the elephant fom the top of her reticule, 
when the animal, mistaking the extent of the lady’s generosity, seized the reti- 
cule with his trunk, and conveyed it, with its contents, consisting of a ten- pound 
note, some loose money, and a bunch of keys, into his stomach, to the dismay of 
the lady and amusement of the bystanders. 

Increase of Hares.—The hares in the preserves of the Marquess of Hertford, 
| at Sudbury, Suffolk, have multiplied so exceedingly within the two last years, 
that there will be a deficiency of food for them, it is apprehended, if the pre- 
serves be not thinned; and it has been deemed advisable that two thousand, if 





| During the last week of August, 750 passengers from England were landed at | not more of them, should be killed before the winter commences. 


Calais, and only 469 left the latter place. In the preceding week, it was calcu- 
culated that 772 passengers had arrived in Calais, and only 553 departed. 
much passing and repassing from France to England has not been observed for 
several seasons. 

At Seville a new academy for bull-fighting has recently been established. 
The first professor receives an annual salary of 12,000 reals, and the second 


support of this new establishment by the payment of 120 reals per annum. 


tably condemned, would extort from him confessions which might compromise 
them all. 


ment. 
The favourite claymore of Rob Roy has been recently presented by Mr. Ry- 





| der of the Aberdeen theatre, to Mr. Fraser, the young laird of Torbreck. By the | 


| certificate of its authenticity, which accompanies the claymore, it appears that it 

| was presented by Rob Roy to his kinsman, Mr. Campbell of Glenlyon, in whose 
faraily it remained. Francis Gordon Campbell, of Troup, succeeded to the ti- 

| tle and estates of Glenlyon. 

Miss Kelly has let the Strand theatre to Mr. J. Russell, of Covent Garden. 


| Covent Garden theatre will, it is said, open on the 30th of the present month. | 
| We have heard that M. G. Lewis's grand romantic melo-drama of the Wood } 


| Demon ; or, the Clock has struck, is to be the first piece at this theatre, on which 
the expense of new scenery, dresses, and decorations, will be bestowed 
Miss Kelly, we are told, has succeeded in procuring a licence from his 
| of Devonshire; and it is said to be her intention to build a theatre ona splendid 
scale, 
‘ 


The projectors of the proposed railway, between Paris and Dieppe, have an- | 


So | 


| never, as far as we know, suggested the slightest alteration in tactics. 


No one was ever more free from the martinet mania than the Duke of Wel- 
lington: he hardly ever interfered with the drill and exercise of the troops, and 
In mat- 
ters of dress he gave the officers pretty nearly a carte blanche ; and the Peninsu- 


| lar army certainly presented the most extraordinary medley of costumes ever be- 
I 


1eld. Tt was only at Cambray that he afterwards took to lecturing on this sub- 


8,000. Every city in which bull-fights take place, is bound to contribute to the | ject, when some of the Aides-de-Camp gave more latitude to their fancy than 


was deemed consistent with a time of peace ; and even then he began by apply- 


A letter from the Polish frontiers contains the following particulars :—* It was | ing for instructions to the Horse Guards—the mighty fountain-head of all such 
not, as has been supposed, a Pole who made the recent attempt to assassinate | knowledge.— Fraser's Magazine. 
the Czar, but a Russian officer belonging to Somenowski’s regiment of guards. | 
During a review at St. Petersburgh, he fired a pistol at the Czar, who, however, | best that has been known for several years past es i 
escaped uphurt, with his staff. The officer was immediately massacred by his | almost equal to that of the celebrated year of the comet, whilst the quantity is 
comrades. This action was, however, regarded as a proof of their guilt, and they | much larger, and even beyond that of what is called an average year. | 
were all exiled to Siberia. It is supposed that they killed the officer who fired | pected that there will be a fall of about 20 per cent. in the prices of the finer de- 
at the Czar, from the apprehension that the tortures to which he would be inevi- | seripticn of wines. 


Fall in the Price of Wines.—The vintage in France this year is one of the 
: The quality of these wines is 


It is ex- 


In Champagne already the wines which were sold at 50 
francs per dozen are now offered for 30, and the commoner sorts of Champagne 
wine, which are frequently sold in England as high as 72 per dozen, are offered 
at 27 francs, delivered at Calais. This is something under two shillings per bot- 


; i hree- 
| nounced their intention of beginning the undertaking as soon as they shall have | tle, and, adding the duty and all other bey ow ag wey yn — vs 4 
ascertained that they will meet with eucouragement from the present govern- | fourths of what is drunk in London, may be had for less than two guineas p 


\zen. The Rhenish wines will be also very good and abundant this year.— 


Globe. 


£60,000 was received; and £12,000 was for a single cargo. 


Improvement in the Commerce of Bristol_—A Correspondent says—The week 
| before last one house in that city paid £18,300 for sugar duties ; last Saturday 
All the sufferers 
| by the late riots have been paid, and many of them are now busily employed in 
building, so that carpenters, masons, &c. are much in request. 


| If report speaks truly, the brother of the Earl of Egremont has lately left be- 


hind him half a million of money. : 
Earl Fitzwilliam is about te divide his large estates. The English estates, 
amounting to upwards of £70,000 a year, are to be settled upon Lord Milton 


| {recently allied to the daughter of the Earl of Liverpool), and the Irish estates, 


| 


= 


Grace | Worth more than £30,000 a year, upon the Earl's second son. 
| Melancholy Occurrence.—We have this day heard a rumour, which we fear is 


of the loss of the Phebe yacht, of Dublin, off the coast of Wales, during - 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































the late with her owner, Mr. Hargrave, his lady, and four children, on 
board. body of Mrs. Hargrave, it is said, has been washed on shore near 
Aberystwith. These are the only particulars which have reached us.—Evening 
Packet.—The Above melancholy account is too truly confirmed ; father, mother, 
and five children, have all perished.— Dub. Evn. Post. 

Madeira Wives and Husbands.—If a Portuguese merchant has occasion to be 
absent from Madeira for a short period of time, he hurries his loving and weeping 
wife to an institution remarkable for its dreary appearance and barred windows, 
where she is treated and watched, much against her cpinion of the propriety of 
it, until his return; and, like the maid servant in many good worldly families, is 
not allowed any followers. She is to be seen as the evening sets in, with a pale 
melancholy face at the grated windows, casting many a wistful look upon the 
Plaza, and sighing, like Yorick’s starling, “I can’t get out.”-—Macdoual’s Nar- 
rative of a Voyage to Fatagonia. ‘ 

Lord Palmerston is said to have been placed in an awkward predicament for 
want of acoat! The Right Hon. Secretary was ona visit at Lady Cowper's, 
when the rather unexpected arrival of the young Queen of Portugal compelled 
his Lordship to proceed to Windsor. By some mishap his Lordship}s Windsor 
uniform coat was left behind ; and etiquette requires that he should appear in the 
Royal presence in this particular costume. How his Lordship managed at dinner 
we do not pretend to know.; but we are told his Lordship appeared at Court in 
what is vulgarly called “a Monmouth-street fit !” 


Thefriends of the unfortunate Joseph Lancaster. intend to apply to Govern- 
ment tor a grant of land in Canada,. on which his family may be supporied. The 


subscription which has been set on foot in order to purchase an annuity, scarcely 


amounts to £300. It may be mentioned, as an example worthy of imitation, 
that the boys in the Lancastrian school at Derby appear in the list as subscribers 
of £1,1s. 7 1-4d. 

Astonishing Sagacity ina Cat.—De la Croix relates the following almost 
incredible instance of sagacity in a cat, which, even under the receiver of an 
air-pump, discovered the means of escaping a death which appeared to. all pre- 
sent inevitable. ‘I once saw,” says he, ‘‘a lecturer upon experimental philo- 
sophy, place a cat under the glass receiver of an air-pump for the purpose of 
demonstrating that very certain fact,that life cannot be supported without air and 
respiration. The lecturer had already made several strokes with the piston, in 
order to exhaust the receiver of its air, when the animal, who began to feel 
herself very uncomfortable in a rarified atmosphere, was fortunate enough to 
discover the source from whence her uneasiness proceeded. She placed her paw 
upon the hole through which the air escaped, and thas prevented any air from 
passing through the receiver. All the exertions of the philosopher were 
unavailing ; in vain he drew the piston; the cat’s paw effectually prevented its 
operation. Hoping to effect his purpose, he let air again into the receiver, 
which, as soon as the cat perceived, she withdrew her paw from the aperture ; 
but whenever he attempted to exhaust the receiver, she applied her paw as before. 
All the spectators clapped their hands in admiration of the wonderful sagacity of 
the animal, and the lecturer found himself under the necessity of liberating her, 
and substituting in her place another that possessed less penetration, and enabled 
him to erhibit this cruel experiment. 

Raphael’s Skull.—It having been long acknowledged that the skull of Raphael, 
preserved in the Academy of St. Luke, is not the genuine skull, the members of 
the Academy, in conjunction with the members of the Archaiological Society 
have applied for permission to examine the tomb of Raphael in the Pantheon, in 
order to find the genuine skull, and collect all that may yet remain of the bones 
of the immortal artist. ‘The Pope has already given his consent to this plan.— 
Italian Paper. 


Singular Fact.—There is at present living in Dow-street, Sunderland, a child 
that was born with the mark of a butterfly upon its face, which is subject to the 
following remarkable changes :—In the summer season the resemblance of the | 


head is prominent, the wings, legs, &c. highly coloured, the whole of a con- 


siderable greater degree of heat than any other part of the child’s body ; in win- 
ter, the wings, legs, &c. are scarcely perceptible, the head diminishes to a mere | 
speck, and the whole is of a deathlike coldness. — York Herald. | 

A Leaping Fish.—The bonita has the power of throwing itself out of the 
water toan almost incredible distance, when in pursuit of its prey, the flying 
fish ; and the day previous to our arrival at Mozambique, one of these fish rose 
close under our bow, passed over the vessel's side, and struck with such force 
against the poop, that had any one received the blow, in all probability it would 
have been fatal. Stunned by the violence of the contact, it fell motionless at 
the helmsman’s feet ; but, soon recovering, its struggles were so furious, that it 
became necessary to inflict repeated blows of an axe before it could be approach- 
ed with safety. The greatest elevation it attained above the surface of the water 
was 18 feet, and the length of the leap, had no opposition uccurred, would have 
exceeded 180.—Capt. Owen's Narrative. 

The Antwerp Journal says—‘ Since the capture of the citadel a dog has been 
remarked going almost every night to a grave, and scratching with his paws the 
earth, which probably covers the remains of his master. The animal afterwards 
disappears, and its hiding-place is not known.” 
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be doubted that a general battle without success, had caused discouragement 
and brought disorder in the Miguelite ranks, and destruyed, in-one day, the or- 
der which the General had endeavoured to introduce in the army. It is not 
here the question of a regular siege, it is of a battle on fortifications thrown 
up inhaste. M.de Bourmont knew well enough the troops he commanded, to 
take advantage of their first ardour and lead them to the attack in the hope of 
carrying the city in the onset. But these troops once repulsed, they have to fight 
another battle with diminished hopes and courage. 

Yelves, Sept. 6.—His Majesty, Dom Miguel, has been at Mafra since the 
30th ult. at the head of 25,000 men, who occupy all the points around the ca- 
pital in a circle of six leagues. The advance posts are within two leagues of 
Lisbon. In Alentejo, the Algarves Beira, and other provinces of the Kingdom, 
guerillas in favour of Dom Miguel are increasing daily. 


Extracts from the Madrid Gazette of Sept. 12. 

Yelves, (Portugal,) Sept. 9.—Although the telegraph despatches do not en- 
tirely confirm the news received from the army by the way of Santarem, it is 
asserted that the troops of Dom Miguel have occupied Belem, a suburb of Lis- 
bon, without the troops of the enemy who occupy Monsanto, having made any 
opposition to it. The royal palace of Ajuda has in consequence fallen into the 
power of Dom Miguel, and H. M. lodges there. The 7th Te Deum was sung 
in the Patriarchal church. 

The 5th, at 4 o’clock in the morning, our troops were under arms for the pur- 
pose of reconnoitring, and the enemy's guerillas retired to their entrenchments 
ex their approach. At 5 o'clock the fire began from Saint Sebastien de la Pe- 
dreira to Arcas de les Aguas libres, that is to say, along the whole line. The 
Miguelites advauced as far as the Arcos and caused a heavy loss to two of the 
enemy’s batallions of Chasseurs. 

One ofthe four Royalist batteries, situated at Palmas y Siete Rios, did great 
injury tothe redoubt of Campolido and dismounted a howitzer and acannon. 

The fire lasted the whole day and the troops afterwards resumed their respect- 
ive positions. Six thousand men only were engaged in the action. 

The 6th no battle took place and the day was employed in erecting new bat- 
teries. 

It is calculated that on the 5th our loss amounted to from 200 to 300 men 
killed and wounded, among which are some officers of merit, but none of high 
rank. 

The prisoners made by us have been treated with the greatest humanity. This 
is not the case with those who have had the misfortune to fall into the hands of 
the troops of Dom Pedro. 


Extracts _ the Constitutional, up to the 7th Sept. 

The troops of Dom Miguel having diverted the course of the water which sup- 
plies Lisbon, a number of vessels have been ordered by a decree, to obtain sup- 
plies from the other side of the Tagus. 

The Chronicle of the 7th, in the non-official part, gives an account of the affair 
of the 5th. It says, ‘‘at half past five inthe morning, the troops of Dom Mi- 
guel to the number of 11 or 12,000 men advanced in six columns towards the 
centre of the Ilne of fortifications.. Two of these columns marched on/’ Arco do 
Cego. The fire of Dom Pedro's batteries deranged this disposition, and obliged 
these two columns to make a movement towards the right. The six columns 
then attacked the positions of Saint Sebastien dela Pedreira, and of Campolide, 
but they were repulsed in two attempts. 

No other action has taken place, but the Miguelites occupy a wall in front of 
the Quintine de la Seabra, from which they kept up a brisk fire until the 7th in 
the evening, when they retreated to the distance of a quarter of a league.” The 
Chronicle says that the Miguelites have left 400 dead on the field of battle ; 
amongst whom is a French General, commanding the cavalry ; and some desert- 








Curious Rencontre.—On Tuesday last a furious contest was observed at Fulford, | 
| 


near this city, between a cat and a viper, which was terminated by the latter 
being destroyed by one of the spectators. When dead, the reptile was found to 
measure one foot eight inches.in length, and two and a half inches in circum- 
ference.— York Courant. 


A somewhat singular seizure, we are informed, has been made on board a 
steam-packet—namely, a large pigeon pie ; which, notwithstanding the feet of 
the birds made their appearance above the crust, was found to contain a valuable 
enclosure of gunpowder tea.— Hull Packet. 


Captain J. Hayes, C. B., is ordered to construct a frigate on his own system 
of ship-building. She is to mount thirty-six 32 pounders, to have the same 
masts and yards as the Castor, to carry 300 men, and five months’ provisions 
under hatches, with 150 tons of water. She will be built in this yard. A three 
decker, to be named the Royal Frederick, and to mount 120 guns, is ordered to 
be laid down in this yard. She will be one foot shorter, and four feet more 
beam than the Neptune. Her extreme breadth is to be 60 feet.—Hants 
Telegraph. 

On 


several caravans and stalls, descended to the foot pavement, and entered the | 


shop of Messrs. Williams and Son, tailors, corner of Duke-street, he then leaped 
on the counter, and passing by Mr. Williams, jun., who was cutting out at the 
back part of the shop, sprung at a large looking-glass immediately behind him, 
which he dashed to atoms. It is supposed he saw the reflection of himself in | 
the glass, and probably was pleased with the opportunity of associating with 
one of his own species; he was very speedily secured without doing further 
damage. 

Prosperity of Falkirk.—It is stated asa proof of the prosperity of Falkirk, 
that there was lately in it a town drummer worth £17,000, a grave-digger who 
wore a gold watch, and a baker who kept a pack of hounds. 


ednesday morning last, during Bartholomew Fair, a monkey escaped | 
from Mr. Wombwell’s collection of animals, and after passing over the tops of | 


ers have assured us that their loss is 1,400 men. 


ARRIVAL AND LANDING OF THE QUEEN OF PORTUGAL. 


Portsmouth, Sunday Morning, Five o’Clock, Sept, 8. 

Atone o’clock this morning it was ascertained that the young Queen, the 
Duchess of Braganza, and their attendants, had arrived at St. Helen’s; but the 
night being dark, and there being no pilot on board, the vessel came to an anchor. 

At half-past seven o’clock the Soho stood in sight, making for the harbour at 
a rapid rate, though the wind was still adverse. At a quarter past nine she en- 
tered amidst loud discharges of artillery, and the cheers of the numerous sailors 
who manned the yards. The place of landing was the King’s Stairs, and there 
Sir Thomas Williams and Sir Fréderick Maitland, with their respective officers, 
stood waiting to receive their royal visiters. 

** The Mayor and Corporation of Portsmouth went in state to the residence 
of the Queen, and presented an address of congratulation to her Majesty on her 
arrival in England. The Duchess of Braganza returned, on the part of her royal 
daughter, an appropriate reply. ‘The Duchess who is an extremely fine looking 
woinan, delivered the answer with great ease and dignity, and, considering the 
difficulties of a foreign language, with wonderful fluency. The young Queen, 
who is the very picture of robust health, was simply but elegantly attired, as 
was algo the Duchess, a Ja Francaise. Both ladies wore their hair in ringlets. 
The royal party afterwards surveyed the town and paid a visit to the admiral’s 
flag-ship, the Victory. On their approach to that far-famed vessel, the flag of 
Portugal was hoisted at the mast-head, and the sailors who manned the yards 
' gave them three Joud and hearty cheers. While their Majesties were ascend- 


| ing the vessel, a royal salute was fired of twenty-one guns. 


The reply of the Duchess of Braganza to the commanding officer, who, pre- 
| vious to the salute, expressed an apprehension lest she or the Queen, might 
| be frightened by the discharge of the guns on board, deserves to be recorded 
| for its vivacity and point. “The Constitutional Sovereign of Portugal,” she 

observed, ‘had nothing to fear from the guns of a British man-vf-war.” The 

Queenand Duchess were received with military honours by the marines on the 
| quarter-deck. The different officers of the Victory were then introduced to their 
| Majesties, and Sir Thomas Hardy, upon whom the command of the Victory de- 
| volved on the occasion of the death of the gallant Nelson, and who received the 
| last words of the dying hero, was also presented. Their Majesties then pro- 
| ceeded to inspect the vessel. They regarded with much interest the spots, as 
| they were pointed out to them, where Nelson received his death wound, and 
| where he breathed his last. On their return to the quarter-deck, they partook 
| of acollation which had been prepared for them. 
Lord Palmerston addressed a note, dated the 4th instant, to the Marquess de 
| Funchal, intimating to him that the King had appointed an officer of his house- 
hold (Sir J. Whateley) to attend on their Majesties, and that he had orders to 
proceed forthwith to Portsmouth, for that purpose. His lordship stated, that he 
was authorized by his Majesty to invite the Queen and Duchess to the Castle on 
the 10th, with a hope that they would be enabled to remain until the 14th or 
15th. He expressed, on the part of his Majesty, his regret that previous ar- 
rangements prevented him from inviting them sooner to the Castle.” 

On the 10th, the Queen and her sister proceeded to the ancient residence of 
England’s royalty, Windsor. 
On their arrival at Bagshot, their Majesties, accompanied by Sir J. Whately, 

entered one of the royal carriages, which had been in waiting for them. They 





His Majesty and the Queen, it is confidently stated in London, purpose | 


paying an early visit to Ireland, accompanied by the Duchess of Kent, the Prin- 


cess Victoria, and the principal members of the Court of St. James's.—Dub- 


lin Evening Mail. 
The Congress of Sovereigns will take place at Friedland and not at Troppau 


as at firat intended. The Emperor Nicholas having embarked ina steam-boat at | 


St. Petersburgh for the purpose of making a part of his journey to Friedland by 
water, was overtaken by a storm, and nearly lost. He, however, got back safe to 
his capital and prosecuted his journey by land. 
in all probability, great changes in the political state of the world. 
The cholera is declared, officially, to have again ceased in Great Britain. 
Miss Hannah More died in England at Clifton on the 7th Sept. in her 88th 
ear. 
J England remains in the same satisfactory state—prosperity reigns throughout 


the country. There has been a sudden fall of cotton at Liverpool, but this is | 


ascribed to the great crops anticipated in the United States, and not to any fal- 
ling off in demand for the article by the manufacturers. Funds at the last dates 
stood at 88 1-2. 

France has acknowledged Donna Maria as Queen of Portugal, Sweden has 
done the same, but Russia it is asserted refuses. 

“ Dom Pedro has conferred upon Mr. Hopner the dignity of a Portuguese com- 
mander of the tower and sword.” 

ee ° 
PORTUGAL.—ATTACK ON LISBON. 

Paris, Sept. 15.—Yesterday we received news from Portugal by express. 
The troops of Dom Miguel, after reconnoitering Lisbon on the 4th, mae a gene- 
ral attack on that city onthe 5th. They have been repulsed. The two armies 
on the 6th and 7th, preserved their respective positions. Another battle was 
expected. 

Paris, Sept. 14.—M. de Bourmont has failed in a first attack on Lisbon. He 
was making dispositions on the 7th for another attempt on the following day. It 
is fair to suppose that his chance of success has diminished at Lisbon, as well as 
at Oporto. All delay is favourable to the constitutional cause. The Miguelite 
Genera! made immense efforts during his march on the capital, to organize 
something like an army. He prepared, as well as he could, provisions for his 
crowds of undisciplined or beaten soldiers; but in fifteen days a Portuguese 
cannot be made a well-drilled soldier. After the check at Oporto, what M. de 
Bourmont had most to apprehend was a first, even partial defeat; and it cannot 





His death would have produced, | 


approached Windsor by the Long-walk, which was crowded by a multitude of 
spectators, who warmly cheered them as they drove up that magnificent ave- 
; nue. Ata quarter past 6 o'clock, their Majesties, escorted by a detachment 
of the 2d Life Guards, entered the town, where their reception was of the most 
cordial, indeed enthusiastic description. 

The streets were lined with spectators. The windows were crowded with 
beautiful and elegantly dressed ladies, and, altogether, the spectacle was sur- 
| passingly splendid and imposing. It appeared to excite the highest degree of 
satisfaction in the minds of the illustrious strangers. 

On arriving in the court-yard of the Castle, their Majesties were received 
| with military honours by all the troops stationed here, and the band immediately 

struck up the Portuguese Constitutional Hymn. Their Majesties, on alighting, 
| were received by all the principal officers of the King’s household. 
| The King and Queen received their distinguished guests on the landing of 
| the great staircase, and his Majesty, offering one arm to the Queen of Portugal 
| and the other to the Duchess, escorted them into the saloon, where they were 
congratulated by their Majesties and the court on their arrival at Windsor. The 
visiters were then conducted to their apartments to dress for dinner. The suite 
of rooms prepared for them are those immediately adjoining the apartments oc- 
cupied by the Queen herself. On dinner being announced, the King with the 
Queen of Portugal leaning on his arm, led the way into that magnificent room St. 
George's Hall; the Queen followed, conducting the Dechess of Braganza; and 
the distinguished party which had been invited for the occasion sat down to a 
most splendid banquet, The Queen and the Duchess were placed immediately 
next to the King @md@ Queen. On the removal of the cloth, Sir Thomas 
Freemantle, by his Majesty’s command, proposed the health of the Queen of 
Portugal; and Queen Adelaide, through the same medium, gave the health of 
the Duchess. The Queen of Portugal and the Duchess proposed, in return, 
also through Sir Thomas Freemantle, the healths of the King and Queen of 
England. 

The royal party shortly afterwards retired to the saloon, where they remained 
engaged in conversation until half-past 11 o’cluck. During almost the whole of 
the time the King conversed with the Queen of Portugal, to whom his Majesty 
paid particular attention. 

The 11th, 12th and 13th were spent in rides, and in door festivities, all be- 
tokening the kindest feelings on the part of the English nobility. 

Donna Maria, accompanied by the Duchess of Braganza, had left England 
for Lisbon, the conduct of the British Government towards her having been to 
the last moment distinguished by the greatest courtesy and attention. Previous 
to her departure, the account of the attack on Lisbon by Bourmont, on the 5th 





Sept. had reached London from Paris, and seems not to have had the effect of 
delaying her voyage one instant. 


The Army. 


At the Court of St. James’s, the 14th day of s.ugust, 1833, present, the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty in Council :— 

This day the Right Hon. Sir James Parke, Knt., one of the Judges of the 
Court of his Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench, was, by his Majesty’s command, 
sworn of his Majesty's Most Hon. Privy Council, and took his place at the 
Board accordingly. 

At the Court at St. James’s, the 4th day of September, 1833, present, the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Councii :— 

This day the Right Honourable Sir John Bernard Bosanquet, Knt., one of the 
Judges of his Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas, and the Right Honourable Sir 
Alexander Johnston, Knt., were, by his Majesty’s command, sworn of his Ma- 
jesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, and took their respective places at the 
Board accordingly. 

Whitehall, Sept. 4.—The King has been pleased to nominate and appoint the 
Right Hon. Charles Manners Sutton, Speaker of the House of Commons, to be 
a Knight Grand Cross of the Most Hon. Order of the Bath. 

War- Office, Sept. 6.—4th Regt. of Lt. Drags.: Cor. L. J. Torkington to be 
Lt. without pur. v. May, dec.—10th Lt. Drags. : Cor. B. B. Mathew tobe Lt. 
by pur. v. Saville, who rets.—11th Lt. Drags. : Cor. F. W. Home to be Lt. by 
pur. v. Salkeld, who rets. ; J. Martin, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Horne.—Ist 
Regt. of Ft. : Lt. H. Cooper, from the 62d Ft., to be Lt. v. Mathias, who exchs. 
—3d Ft.: Ens. W. J. Hamilton to be Lt. by pur. v. Ward, who rets. ; C. Saw- 
yer, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Hamilton.—22d Ft. : Capt. F. D. George, from 
h. p. Unatt. to be Capt. v Brev. Maj. J. Macpherson. who exchs. rec. the diff— 
56th Ft.: Gent. Cad. E. Fosbrooke, from the RI. Mil. Col., to be Ens. by pur. 
v. Tobin, app. to the 77th Ft.—62d Ft. : Lt. Wm. Mathias, from the Ist Ft., to 
be Lt. v. Ceoper, who exchs.—75th Ft.: Lt. H. Boys to be Capt. by pur. v. 
Magra, who rets. ; Ens. G. Collier to be Lt., by pur. v. Boys ; G. Thorne, Gent. 
to be Ens., by pur. v. Collier.—77th Ft.: Ens. H. W. Tobi: from the 55th Ft. 
to be Ens. v. Macartney, who rets.—79th Foot: Brevet Lt.-Col. D. Macdougali 
to be Lt.-Col. by pur . v. Macdonnell, who rets.; Capt. J. C. Young, to be Major 
by pur., v. Macdougall; Lt. J. Macdonald to be Capt. by pur., v. Young; Ens. 
E, Cameron to be Lt. by pur., v. Macdonald; Gent. Cac t J. Douglas, from the 
RI. Mil. Col. to be Ens. by pur., v. Cameron. 

Whitehall, Sept. 7, 1833.—The King has been pleased to grant .o the Rij ht 
Reverend Father in God, Edward Bishop of Hereford, the place ard dignity of 
a Prebendary of the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, Westminster, void by the 
death of Dr. William Tournay. 

At the Court at St. James's, the 11th day of September, 1833, present, the 
King’s most Excellent Majesty in Council. 

His Majesty in Council was this day pleased to declare Richard Marquis Wel- 
lesley, Knight of the most Noble Order of the Garter, Lt.-Gen. and Gen.-Goyv. 
of that part of the United Kingdom called Ireland. 

This day his Grace, George William, Duke of Argyll, Lord Steward of his 
Majesty’s Household, was, by his Majesty's command, sworn of bis Majesty’s 
most Hon. Privy Council, and took his place at the Board accordingly. 

War- Office, Sept. 13.—2d Regt. of Drag. Gds: Cor. R. D. Dunn to Lt. by pur., 
v. Lyon, who rets. ; J. C. Knox, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Dunn.—4th Regt. 
of Lgt. Drags: W. Persse, Gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Torkington, prom.— 
14th Lgt. Drags: Hon. B. C. Yelverton to be Lt. by pur., v. Abbott, who rets. ; 
J. B. Culpeper, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Yelverton.—17th Regt. of Foot : 
Ens. C. W. Finch to be Lt by pur., v. Ball, who rets.; J. F. H. de Tessier, 
Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Finch.—49th Do: Capt. E. Morris to be Maj. by 
pur., v. Pritchard, app. to the 7ist Ft.; Lt. R. Halpin to be Capt. by pur., vy. 
Morris.—50th Do: Capt. F. T. Willidmson, from h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. 
Brev. Maj. M. M. Madden, who exchanges, rec. the dif_—67th Do: G. R, 
Smith, Gent., to be Asst.-Surg., v. D. Williams, placed upon h. p.—71st Do 
Maj. S. Pritchard, from the 49th Ft., to be Maj., v. Myddleton, whose prom. has 
not taken place.—2d W. I. Regt: Capt. J. F. Cane, from h. p. 23d Ft., to be 
Capt., v. Andrews, whose app. has not taken place.—Hosp. Staff.—Asst.-Surg. 
T. Atkinson, M. D., from the 82d Ft., tobe Asst.-Surg., v. M‘Caskill, app. to 
the Ist Ft—Memoranda.—The following apps., as stated in the Gazette of the 
28th of December last, have not taken place :—7I1st Ft: Capt. Myddieton to be 
Maj. by pur., v. Pidgeon, prom. ; Lt. Denny to be Capt. by pur., v. Myddleton; 
Ens. Austin to be Lt. by pur., v.Denny; A. Levinge, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. 
v. Austin.—The christian names of Lt. Cooper, who exch anged from the 62d to 
the Ist Ft., are David Siritt, and not Henry, as stated in the Gazette of the 6th 
inst. 

The half-pay of the undermentioned officers has been canceiled from the 13th 
instant inclusive, they having received a commuted allowance for their com- 
missions :—Ens. T. Dawson, h. p. 14th F't.; Lt. E. Middleton, h. p. Royal Afri- 
can Corps; Lt. W. J. Cockburn, h. p. 78th Ft.; Capt. J. F. L. von Hartwig, h. 
p. Ist Light Infantry Battalion King’s German Legion; Paymaster C. H. Mar- 
shall, h. p. 5th Royal Veteran Battalion; Ens. T. A. Sinclair, h. p. 44th Ft.; As- 
sist.-Surg. J. Mitchell, h. p. 48th Ft.; Lt. J. B. O°Connor, h. p. 96th Ft.; Ens. 
A. Brevmann, h. p. 3d Line Battalion King’s German Legion; Lt J. Miller, h. p. 
Ist Foot. 
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RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


The Journal of St. Petersburgh, of August 14th, contains the following official 
article ;— 

“Tn the sitting of the British House of Commons, on the 21st of July, there 

were fresh debates on the affairs of Poland. Mr. Ferguson ardently censured 
the measures adopted by our government in that kingdom, and moved ‘ To pre- 
sent an address to his majesty petitioning him not to consent to the present state 
of Poland, or any longer to the stipulations of the treaty of Vienna.’ Without 
entering into any refutation of the accusations made by this speaker against 
Russia, Lord Palmerston, Secretary of State for Foreign affairs, opposed the 
motion only on the ground that it was calculated, as he thought, to interrupt the 
peaceable relatious of the European powers. In the debate, however, the 
violence of the speaker’s hostility towards Russia was obliged to yield to the 
spirit of moderation and justice which always distinguishes the Eritish Parlia- 
ment Mr. Ferguson's motion was rejected by a majority of 177 to 95. This 
result proves that the bonds of justice that have so long subsisted between Eng- 
land and Russia are too firmly established, and too important to both nations, to 
be endangered by idle declamation or temporary excitement. The Imperial 
Government,’ however, cannot suffer the accusation made against it to remain 
uncontradicted. Attacks like that of the honourable gentleman, Mr. Ferguson, 
and the speakers whv supported him, it will never answer but by silence. But 
to official declarations of the British Minister for Foreign Affairs, it must oppose 
the frank and open statement of the motives which entitle Russia to declare that, 
firmly resolved to defend its rights founded upon treaties, and also faithfully to. 
perform the allegations arising from those treaties, Russia is conscious that she 
has net, in any particular, deviated from those allegations as determined by the 
letter and spirit of the treaty of Vienna. 
In this conviction the Russian Government considers it to be necessary once 
more to represent in their true light the principles of public law, as well as the 
rules of policy which have been followed in the re-organization of the kingdom 
since the suppression of the insurrection of the year 1830, of which the Imperial 
Cabinet has never made any secret in the diplomatic communications, and by 
which it will continue to be guided. 

In the year 1815, after the restoration of general peace, the fate of the Duchy 
of Warsaw, which by the events of the war had fallen into the power of Russia, 
was determined by two treaties concluded by the three Powers, whose concern 
it was, on account of their geographical position, to provide conjointly for the 
welfare and tranquility of the Poles subject to their dominion. Of these two 
treaties one was cuncluded between Russia and Austria, the other between 
Russia and Prussia, both on the 3d May, 1815. The first contains, in the 5th 
article, the following stipulation :— 

“The Grand Duchy of Warsaw, with the exception of those portions respect+ 
ing which other arrangements are made in the preceding articles, or in the treaty 
concluded on the same date between his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
and his Majesty the King of Prussia, shall be united with the Russian empire. 
It will be irrevocably united with it by its constitution and possessed in per- 
petuity by his Majesty the Emperor of Russia, his heirs and successors; his 
I:nperial Majesty reserves it to himself to give to this State enjoying a separate 
administration, such internal extension as his Majesty may judge advisable. His 
Majesty will add to his other titles that of Czar (King) of Poland, according to 
the style usually employed with respect to his other dominions. The Poles as 
respective subjects of the High Contracting Powers, shall have popular, repre- 
sentative, and national institutions, which shall be adapted to the political 
existence that cach of these Governments shall think it expedient to grant to its 
Polish subjects.” 

The third article of the treaty between Russia and Prussia contains nearly 
the same stipulations as those above quoted. 

The two treaties concluded and signed on the 3d May, by the Plenipotentiaries 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, having determined the direct relations in which 
these three Courts were placed towards erch other in consequence of the 
changes that had taken place respecting the Duchy of Warsaw, the principal 
stipulations of both parties, particularly of the 5th article, were inserted word 
for word in the act of the Vienna Congress, which was signe‘ on the 9th June, 
1815, by the Plenipotentiaries of the eight Powers who took part in the general 
transaction. 














We must refer to those data, and clearly state the facts laid down, for they 
seem to confirm important truths, viz. :— 

1. That the bases on which the present legal state of the country which 
formed the ancient Duchy of Warsaw now rests, was originally the sole work of 
the three powers who were ‘directly interested in making this new order of 
things suitable te the wants, the safety, and the welfare of their own dominions. 

2. That the three Courts, far from limiting by forms previously laid down, the 
right which they had to determine at their pleasure the political existence of 
their Polish subjects, thought it, on the contrary, necessary expressly to declare, 
that it was their intention to regulate the matter of this existence, as each of 
them should judge to be useful and advisable; and, lastly— 

3. That the Powers who signed the act of the Congress at Vienna, far from 
intending to control Russia, Austria, and Prussia, in the exercise of their right 
respecting the future existence of their Polish subjects, merely adopted by the 
treaties concluded between the three Courts, on the 3d of May, 1815, but that, 
without any reservation or declaration by which they might have acquired a right 
to interfere in the application, which the other Courts should make of this their 
right, to the institutions which, according to the words of the treaty, they might 
think it useful and advisable to introduce into their Polish provinces. ‘There is 
no want of proofs of this assertion. ‘To be convinced of it we need only men- 


tion the special convention by whicl. Russia, Austria, and Prussia, in the years | 
1818 and (825, in the character of the principal contracting parties to the Vi- | 


enna treaties of the 3d May, 1815, regulated the application of the commercial 
principles laid down in those treaties, without any of the powers which had ac- 
ceeded to them in the treaty of the Vienna Congress, thinking itself authorized 
to interfere in these negotiations, or to object to the result of them. 

We have judged it necessary to make these preliminary observations, because 
they are connected with the rights which, since the year 1815, have not been 
contested, as belonging to the three powers, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, and, 
therefore, cannot be justly overlooked in the dispute which has arisen respecting 
the present legal state of the Kingdom of Poland. 

However, by no means evading a discussion of the general stipuiations of the 
act of the Vienna Congress, we shall found chiefly on this discussion the proof 
of the legality of the measures taken by Russia. 

In the first article of the act of Congress we find “the Duchy of Warsaw 
(with the exception of those parts otherwise disposed of, that is to say, with the 
exception of the districts which are to form the Grand Duchy of Posen, to cir- 
cles added to*Galicia, and the free city of Cracow), is united with the Russian 
Empire.” No stipulation could well be more clearly expressed. 

If the Duchy of Warsaw is to be united to the Russian Empire, it must indis- 
putably form one whole with it. 

This principle of union is further confirmed and strengthened by the following 
clause, for the act of Congress adds it, namely, “ the Duchy of Warsaw is irre- 
vocably united by its constitution with tie Russian Empire, to be possessed for 
ever by his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, his heirs and successors.” 

The very first condition of the new existence of this country was, therefore, its 
union with Russia. This union, according to the words of the treaty, was irre- 
vocable, and the Russian Monarchs were to possess the country for ever. 
What, therefore, according to the act of the Vienna Congress, is not to be in the 
power of any Russian Monarch, and what none of them shall be able to do with- 
out violating that treaty, would be to separate the kingdom of Poland from the 
Russian Empire ; to hinder its incorporation as a constitutional part of the Em- 
pire ; in short, to dissolve the union which that treaty declares to be indissoluble. 
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No other obligation can be deduced from the words, ‘ United, united by its con- 
stitution.” With respect to the word constitution, it stands here in its most ex- 
tensive signification. Of ..hat kind this constitution is to be is not determined in 
the treaty. Every country has its constitution, that is its fundamental law, and 
what the act of the Vienna Congress here stipulates, is that the constitution, or 
fundamental law of the parts of the Duchy of Warsaw, united with the Russian 
empire, of whatever kind this constitution or fundamental law may be, shall irre- 
vocably unite the country with the Russian Empire. The act of Congress, as we 
have said, refers to no particulars previously determined by the constitution. 
Such a reference eould not be made, for the simple reason, that at the time when 
the Vienna treaty was signed, the constitution, which the Emperor Alexander, 
of glorious memory, gave to the new state, was not known, nor even reduced to 
writing. It was not published till six months afterwards, none of the contracting 
powers represented in the Congress having taken, or demanded to take, any share 
whatever in that legislative measure, which proceeded solely from the unlimited 
will of the Emperor. 

Austria and Prussia, on their side, made use of the same right, and granted, 
as expressed in the Vienna treaty, the institutions which they gave to their Po- 
lish subjects, in conformity to the political existence which they judged it useful 
an advisable to give them. None of the other Powers thought itself authorized 
at that time to discuss these institutions, or take into their consideration the ex- 


tent of the political rights which accrued from them to the inhabitant of the | — 


the Grand Duchy of Posen and Gallicia ; in the same manner no power thought 
itself entitled to pass a judgment on the internal legislation of Poland, proceed- 
ing from the free will of the Emperor Alexander. 

The Charter, therefore, granted to the kingdom of Poland, of the Emperor's 
own free will, and promulgated six months after the act of Congress, was 
-never placed under the superintendence or the guarantee of the powers which signed 
the treaty. For such a guarantee to exist it must first be expressly stipulated, 
and secondly, the charter so guaranteed must have been completed, published, 
and especially quoted at the time when the Vienna treaties were sanctioned by 
the Sovereigns present or represented in the Congress. Such a guarantee. 
however, is no where to be found in the act of Congress. It no more exists in 
it than the Charter to which it isnow sought to apply it was at that time in 
existence. ‘The more closely we consider the clear sense of that treaty, the 
more evident it becomes that it contains in this respect no other obligatory and 
positive stipulations than those by whicha part of the Duchy of Warsaw is to 
be united irrevocably with the Russian Empire, and possessed for ever by the 
Russian Governor. All the rest remained, left unconditionally and indisputably 
to the free will of the Emperor.—To him it was left to determine the constitu- 
tion of the country, its internal extent, nay, even the title of it, for the name 
kiugdom given to the country was but indirectly indicated by the title of a Czar 
(King) of Poland, which the Emperor was to assume, conformably to the style, 
and for tbe title of, his other possessions. 

The Empesor, as is clearly enough expressed in the treaty, named it to him- 
self to decide on these matters ; he did not impose an obligation on himself, but 
reserved a right, the exercise of which was expressly left by the Vienna act of Con- 
gress, to the judgment of his Majesty. 

In the farther consideration of the first article of this treaty we find in it only 
two positive clauses :—First, the countries tobe united with the Russian Em- 
pire shall enjoy a distinct administration, and, secondly, the Poles placed under 
the dominion of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, shal! have a popular representation, 
and national institutions. But these advantages, says the treaty, shall be given 
to the Polish subjects of the three Courts, “‘ according to the nature of the po- 
litical existence which each of these Governments shall think it useful and advi- 
sable to give them.” 

These last words of the article quoted require no commentary. In drawing 
up the stipulations here entered into, the three neighbouring powers assumed as 
their guide a higher Jaw, namely, that of self-preservation and order. They 
made the institutions that were to be given to their Polish subjects subordinate to 
what might be generally useful and advisable, or, in other words, to the interest 
and security of their own States. This priaciple, wisely sanctioned by the 
Vienna Congress, is the only one that can be justly appealed to. Should it be 
affirmed that Russia, Austria, and Prussia must follow another principle, this 
would be affirming that those Powers had entered into an obligation to create 
dangers with themselves, and to risk the tranquillity and welfare of the rest of 
their subjects ; ina word, it would be affirming and demanding what is impossible 
and absurd. 
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is the case, no right avails but that of the strongest—no law but that of conquest. 


On the day that Warsaw fell, that reagey | law pronounced its sentence. The | 


Emperor had reconquered the kingdom of Poland, and what use has the Empe- 
ror then made of his right of conquest? He has restored between the two na- 
tions the bonds which the insurrection had torn asunder—he has preserved to 
the kingdom of Poland the name and the rank which the free will of the Empe- 
ror Alexander had given it—lastly, he has granted to his Polish subjects, who 
have returned to their obedience, the benefit of an administration which is form- 
ed according to the letter of the treaty of the 3d of May, and of the Vienna act of 
Congress. , 

These treaties stipulate that that part of the Duchy of Warsaw which was to 
be united to the Russian empire, must have a separate administration. Accor- 
dingly, the organic statute, of the 26th February, 1832 (Art. 1 and 16) establishes 
there a separate administration ; and the act of Congress promised the country a 
popular administration and national institutions. Accordingly Arts, 1, 34, 47, 53, 
of the same organic statute, establishes assemblies of the nobility, communal as- 
semblies, and provincial estates, with a deliberative voice, in matters of general 
import, and the use of the national language in the public acts of the administra- 
tion is retained.—This statute also guarantees the right of private as well as 
commercial property, (Art. 14.) The national debt of the kingdom of Poland, 
(Ant. 17.) Individual liberty, (Art. 8.) The special administration of the Polish 
finances, (Art. 16.) The municipal constitutions of the town and communes, 
(Art.1.) The principle that any person, without exception or difference of rank 
or birth, is qualified for public offices, that it is left to the assemblies of the no- 
bles and communes to choose the judges, and to make out the lists of candidates 
for other public offices ; (Art. 48 ;) lastly, the endowment of the Catholic as well 
as of the Greek united clergy. (Art. 6.) 

These are the principal points which indicate the nature of the organic statute 
of 26th February, 1832. The benevolent views in.which it was drawn up are 
too manifest to be disputed. How much, therefore, these institutions may differ 
from those of the Charter of 1815, cannot possibly be denied; first, that they 
secure to the kingdom of Poland the advantages of a distinct administration of its 
own: and secondly, that they contain, conformably with the contents of the 
Vienna treaties, all the elements of a political existence founded upon national 
institutions. The hopes which the inhabitants of the kingdom may derive from 
the Vienna treaty go no farther. Have these treaties secured to the subjects of 
the kingdom the perpetual existence of a Polish army? Have they stipulated 
that the press shall have unlimited freedom! Have they founded and regulated 
the right and the form of Parliamentary discussions in the Diets? Have the 
inhabitants of Posen and those of Gallicia obtained more extensive rights than 
those which the kingdom of Poland enjoys by virtue of the organic statues? 
Nobody can answer these questions in the affirmative. With what right, then, 
shall Foreign Powers require for Poland any thing which no treaty has ever 
secured or promised to it ? 

Briefly recapitulating the preceding observations, we may draw the following 
conclusions :—The Polish constitution of 1815 is not guaranteed by any power, 
therefore none has the obligation or the right to insist on its being maintained. 
This constitution, which the Emperor Alexander, of glorious memory, granted 
to the Poles, of his own free will, was annihilated by the revolutionary Govern- 
ment itself, which declared that the bond was broken which the treaties of Vien- 
na had made between Poland and the Russian Empire. After the suppression 
of the rebellion, the Emperor Nicholas alone had a right to judge whether the 
charter of 1815 should be restored, or whether another order of things more 
adapted to the true interests of the dominions of his Majesty the Emperor and 
King, should be substituted for it. By.the organic statue which has consequently 
been introduced into the Kingdom, none of the Vienna treaty is violated, since, 
according to this new statue, the kingdom of Poland remains irrevocably united 
with the Russian empire, since it has aseparate administration, still bears the 
title of Czar (King) of Poland, and the Poles have obtained a popular repre- 
sentation and national institutions, which are perfectly adapted to the political 


existence that his Imperial Majesty has thought it useful and advisable to give | 


thei, after the painful experience which he has had. 

Lastly, it follows from the above considerations, that the obligations laid upon 
his Majesty in the treaty of Vienna, with regard to the internal institutions of 
Poland, are in no wise different from those which the same treaty imposes upon 
the Governments of Austria and Prussia, with respect to their Polish subjects, 
and consequently that the Emperor is as little bound as those two Governments to 
suffer the interference of any foreign power in the internal affairs of Poland. 

Married, on the 26th of September, at the Niagara Falls, by the Rev. William 
Leeming, Robert S. De Latre, eldest son of Lieut.-Colonel De Latre, late of the Ist 
Ceylon Regiment, to Miss Marv Alder, of Liverpool, England. 

Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 6} a7 per cent. 
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sels, French dates to the 20th. 

Our extracts exhibit the state of affairs in Portugal. Marshal Bourmont has 
not only been able to secure the passes of the Torres Vedras, but to approach 
and surround Lishon, and actually to make an attack on it, which he did on the 
5th of September. The attack was repulsed, but the Marshal still maintained 
his position near the city, hemming in the whole of the Pedrotic forces, and con- 


fining them to their fortifications. The whole country is in the possession of the 






“By the Philadelphia we have London papers to the 2ist ult ; and by other ves- half- 





| intense interest throughout Europe—the more so as the most profound secresy 
| enshrouds the subjects of its deliberations, and that England and France will not 

be participators inthem. The three great northern potentates will alone sit in 
this important conclave, and although it is said that Holland, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, will be represented there, it is sufficiently evident, from what has already 
transpired, that their representatives will appear rather in the character of suitors 
than of judges, in the high Court about to assemble. 

As is usual in all matters where secrecy or mystery prevails, ‘the public mind 
runs into an excess of misapprehension and alarm, and accordingly we find the 
European Journals, both British and Continental, indulging in the most ex- 
aggerated speculations. Many aflect to believe that a crusade will be imme- 
diately attempted against the liberal governments of the South and West of 
Europe. Holland, it is said, will be directed to open the drama by attempting 
the re-conquest of Belginm; France and England, it is supposed, will march 
to the assistance of the latter, when the northern hordes will descend like an 
avalanche and overwhelm all before them. So much, some affirm, do the French 
dread the prowess of the northern armies, that it is not intended to give any 
succour to Belgium, but to leave her to her fate, hoping thereby that France will 
escape the restorative measures of the legitimates. We have no belief in the 
justness of these apprehensions; on the contrary, we are firmly persuaded that 
Russia, Prussia and Austria have no wish to extend their principles beyond 
their own territories. Any spirit of liberalism that may break out in their own 
respective nations, proper, or in Germany, Italy, or the Tyrol, they will jointly 
and severally be hound to repress. To this extent their measures will go, and 
no further. ‘To adopt a code of rules calculated to meet this end is, we imagine, 
the main design of the Congress at Friedland. The object, then, is not to go 
to war, but to keep the peace ; but these powers seem determined to do the 
thing in their own way—certainly the method is not altogether agreeable to the 
liberal part of Europe. 

In connexion with the subject, and highly illustrative of the kind of policy 
that will be henceforward established in the northern part of the continent, is the 
manifesto lately put forth by the St. Petersburgh Gazette, in relation to Poland, 
which we have copied into this day’s paper. In this document, which is intend- 
ed as a reply to the remarks of Lord Palmerston, and Mr Cutlar Ferguson in 
the House of Commons, will be found the course intended to be pursued by the 
Russian Cabinet towards the Poles. It will be seen that the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburgh denies in ¢oto the right of any of the powers that were parties to 
the Treaty of Vienna, concluded in 1815, to interfere in the affairs of Poland. 
The promise of a constitutional form of government for that unhappy country, it 
is declared, was conditional, and was to be such as the respective sovereigns of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria should deem safe, proper, and advisable. It is, 
moreover, declared, that the Treaty guaranteeing a Constitution, or such process 
of government as the three powers might determine, was made and concluded 
prior to the general Treaty of June 1815—that the three powers were alone par- 
ties tothis Treaty, and that it was adopted by the general Treaty as a matter of 
record, and not of guarantee. A Constitution was in part granted to Poland, by 
the late Emperor Alexander, which the Poles enjoyed up to the revolution of 
1831, when it was abrogated, as well as the Treaty, by the Poles themselves. 
| The Polish revolution was suppressed, and Poland again brought under the ban- 
| ner of Russia, and the right of giving such sort of government to Poland as her 
master chose, again devolved upon the Autocrat. 

This seems to be the outline of the argument used in the document we refer 











| to; whether it be just or generous, we leave to the judgment of our a “ 
s. 


all events, we crave a perusal of the article, and a recollectiongpf its principle 





The following circular has been transmitted to half-pay officers, and is con- 
nected with certain measures of economy and retrenchment on the part of Go- 
vernment. It will be a heavy blow to many a gallant officer :— 

; ; “ Horse Guards, Aug. 21. 

** Sir,—I am directed by the General Commanding-in-Chief to request that 
you will state to me, for Lord Hill’s information, whether you are prepared to 
serve on full pay; as in the event of your not being so prepared, you will be re- 
quired to commute, receiving such sum as your services may be considered to 
entitle you to, it not being possible for his Lordship to allow you to remain upon 





“ 


YY. 
fe will in that case be necessary that you should transmit a certificate from a 
military medical officer of the actual state of your health.—I have the honour to 
e, &c. Firzroy Somerser. 





Drury,” we find the following letter in the Courier & Enquirer of Monday. The 
affair is highly honourable to the fame of Mrs. Siddons, and not less so to the 
parties making the proposal, and to the country from whence the proposal came. 


forces of Miguel,—his authority has been restored in the province of Algarves, | T' the Editor of the Courier & Enquirer : 


and Pedro is a prisoner in his own capital ! 

This state of things by no means surprises us. 
again, that Miguel is the popular candidate for the throne with the Portuguese. 
It is true that Pedro has his partizans, but they are, comparatively speaking, few 


in numbers, and chiefly inhabit the cities and large towns. Thoughout the rural | formances in England. 
districts the people are, almost to a man, in favour of the existing order of 
things, and do not desire the administration of Pedro or the Constitution he nights ; total, 100 nights. 
The Portuguese peasantry are peaceable and well disposed, 
and listen to their priests, who teach them to believe that Miguel is the rightful 


brings with him. 


inheritor of the crown. ‘The result of both campaigns is sufficient to prove this. 


Oporto has been tried as well as Lisbon, and although the invader has carried 
with him gallant fleets and well disciplined armies, yet in neither case has he 
He may 
Whether it is fortunate for 
Portugal, that she will not receive Pedro, is not the question—the question is, 
If she will not, is it just to prolong the 
civil war by foreign mercenaries? for no one will attempt to say that Pedro could 


been able to penetrate a single league beyond the walls of either city. 
be said to have signally failed in north and south. 


will she or will she not receive him? 


hold his ground a single hour without them. 


It would certainly be desirable that the Portuguese should receive the consti- 


Sir,—The proposal made to Mrs. Siddons, alluded to in the Albion, was in 


We have said, again and fact as follows, viz :—Fifty thousand dollars was offered for one hundred per- 


formances in 12 months, or $500 per night. 


The prices of admittance to be 
double. 


_ But age prevented the acceptance-of the offer by Mrs. Siddons. The 
association was composed of gentlemen who had witnessed her matchless per- 
Boston was to have had 15 nights, New-York 50 nights, and Philadelphia 35 
Respectfully yours, One oF THE AssociaTION. 





The Marquess Wellesley is again appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
proceeds there immediately. The noble Marquess is father-in-law to Mr. Little- 
ton, the new Secretary. Itis not stated whether the Marchioness, formerly 
Miss Caton of Baltimore, will proceed to Ireland also. 

The young Queen of Portugal was received with the utmost kindness by the 
King and Queen of England, which was the more gratifying as it afforded a 
strong contrast to the behaviour of Louis Philippe, who felt piqued at the re- 
fusal of his son, the Duke of Nemours, whom he had designed as the Queen’s 
husband. ‘he little Donna, it appears, or rather her step-mother, preferred the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg. 

The correspondence which passed between the Earl of Dalhousie and Lord 
Howick, which appears in the Canada papers, is highly interesting,—we shal! 





as we shall without doubt have frequent occasion to refer to it hereafter. > 


In reference to the communication in our paper of last week, signed “Old 





Having thus shown in its true light the nature of the obligation imposed by 
the act of the Vieuna Congress on the Courts of Russia, Austria, and Prussia ; 
having proved that the constitution given by the Emperor Alexander to the king- 
dom of Poland was a work of his free will—that it was under no foreign | 
guarantee, and that none of the other powers had the right to demand the grant- 
ing of this constitution, or to insist on its being maintained—it will not be diffi- 
cult for us also to prove, that in consequence of the events which have marked 
the course of the Polish insurrection, the Emperor Nicholas is placed in the 
same situation for the free exercise of his will as his Imperial predecessor was 
before he granted a constitution to the kingdom of Poland. For this purpose 
we have merely to quote the acts of the insurrectionary Government itself. Was | 
it not that Government which proclaimed Poland independent of Russia, though 
the Vienna treaty as well as the charter of the Emperor Alexander had laid 
down the principle that the Duchy of Warsaw must be irrevocably united by its 
constitution with the Rvyssian empire? Was it not that Government that pro- 
mulgated the act of depositiou, and declared the throne vacant; that the V ienna 
treaties as well as the Emperor Alexander's charter, had declared that the king- 
dom, united by its connection with Russia, should be possessed by his Majesty 
the Emperor of the Russias and his successors forever. Lastly, did not that | 
Government loudly proclaim, as a fact, that the western provinces of the empire | 
were separated from Russia, and united with Poland, though the Vienna treaties | 
had reserved to the Emperor alune the right of determining, as he should think | 





proper, the internal extent of the kingdom, without its ever ceasing on that ac- | the tyranny of Miguel, to the constitution of Pedro, let them enjoy it, so long E 


count to be united with the Russian empire ! 

It was, in fact, impossible more evidently to violate all the principles of the 
Vienna act of Congress ; impossible more thoroughly to to annihilate the charter 
of 1815; impossible more flagrantly to invade the indisputable right and posses- 
sion of Russia and its sovereign. Recourse was had to arms, and as soun as that 


| sive manner, for he comes as a foreigner—having expatriated himself as a Portu- | 


tution that is now offered them, for under it, we think, their condition would be 
much ameliorated; but we have our doubts if they will ever cordially accept 


any thing that is proposed by Pedro. Dom Pedro is personally disliked—his ee ‘ . . : 
country has not forgotten that it was he who led the Brazillians on to a complete age sg amr - peep nye oy peeved Pa en 
and final separation from the parent state, when sent by the King, his father, to | for i by the agent, Mr. Wiley, No. 22 Neesee st ; bifid 
quella revolt. ‘The native Portuguese in Brazil, suffered unmitigated persecu- We are happy to cuneenes the pear ea of Mrs Austin, in the character 
tion, which, perhaps, Pedro could not prevent, but, tigre pset Povtuguese | of Ariel, and also in that of Zuleima in Abon Diino on Wedacaiay next. 
lay it to his charge, and consider him to have acted a eas. paren Be | This fair vocalist, we understand, acts a few nights and sabes a farewell bene- 
father, and next to his country. Being himself expelled from his ill-gotten throne | fit previous to sailing for New Orleans. The characters of Cinderella, Louise 
in Brazil, he now returns, as they suppose, to re-claim that which he not only | jy the White Lady, and Mandane, will also be represented during her engage- 
once resigned, but fairly forfeited. Under these considerations, what success ment. Mr. Norton, the celebrated professor of the Trumpet, will be added to 
can be expected to attend his present enterprize ! He comes in the most offen- pro aaa for a few nights,—this will be @ bonne bouche to the lovers 
( . 


Mr. Power continues to draw overflowing houses, and his reputation as the 


endeavour to insert it next week. 
Messrs. Lilly, Wait, &c., of Boston, have published a beautiful copy of the 





guese, and made himself a Brazilian; he — too, ene he — | first actor of Irish characters, is by no one disputed. 
who make war upon the nation. How then can his cause be popular * SS — = —_—— ay 
;, ; | {A CARD—MISS STERLING respectfully annonnces to her fi 
But it may be asked, what can be done in the present state of the case, now | )i/; and the public, that she has resumed giving Rssons on the Piano Dene aed bar 
that things have proceeded so far. We reply, that the Princess Donna Maria | be happy to attend Ladies at theirresidences. Miss Sterlyng begs particularly to say, 


should be sent forthwith to Lisbon, and a regency immediately appointed to ad- that having returned to New York, with the intention of making it her permanent resi- 


: | dence, there will be no interruption in the studies of her pupils. 
minister the government, of which Pedro should form no part. This would test} Terms for private pupils, (three lessons per week,) § perquarter. A suitable dif- 


: ' ference for schools. For furthe ticulars i Mi 
the feelings of the nation, and if it rallied around her, the at would soon mes nebo 663 Broadway. rther particulars, application to be made to = 
be settled ; but if, on the contrary, the same indifference and dislike should be CITY SALOON--DANCING AND WALTZING ACADEMY. 
shown to her which is now manifested to her father—if it should appear that 


R. and MRS. TRUST respectfully ‘announce to their friends, patrons, and the 
the people still demand Miguel for their Sovereign, and that the authority of the | public, that their Dancing Academy is now re-opened for the season. Terms, 
Queen can only be established by merceneries and a continuance of the civil 


| $10 per quarter. 
——, be will teach the German Cotillion (now so fashionable,) at the houses 
“ng i sk ld ato 2 withd . | of private families. ’ 
war, then we think that France and England shou - at once withdraw their eter | The first Assembly will take place on Monday next, the 28th inst, 
tenance from a cause that appears so hopeless, and is prosecuted with so much Boarding-schools and families attended on reascnable terms. [Oct. 26, 2t.] 
misery, to a peaceable and unoffending people. In fine, if the Portuguese preser HE Schooner Amos Wright, ming at the bottom of Rosevelt Street, is chartered 
to carry out SETTLERS to TEXAS, and will sail on Tuesday the 29th inst, 
‘or part'culars, enquire of Dr. Beale, 57 Broadway. [Oct. 26, 
SD aali Nn : 
REMIUM BLINDS.—The subscriber invites the public inspection of the various 
blinds, for which he obtained the reward at the late Fair of the American Insti- 
tute. They consist of Spring, Sun, Venetian, Transparent, Wove-wire and Dwarf, 
and may be seen athis store, 219 Hudson-street. WILLIAM COOKE. 
[Oct, 26, 6t.] 




















as they do not, by so doing, endanger the rights and safety of other nations. The | 5 
young Queen, our last accounts say, has proceeded to Lisbon, and we hope that | 
this experiment will be final. — 

The Congress of Sovereigns, about to take place at Friedland, is viewed with 
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October 26, 


A popular Balllad, composed expressly for Mrs. Wood, by C. A. Hodson. New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
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There is no music on the strings of 
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2d Verse—The dancers gather in the hall, she is amid the band, Her eyes fill'd with unbidden tears, her cheek is pale with care, 
With vacant smile and wand'ring glance for those who claim her hand, She's lonely mid the festival, for her heart is not there. 
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“THE SAILOR’S SONG. 


For the Albion. 
“When one has seen the Ocean, Cascades 
JoHNSON. 


are but little things.”—Dr. 


I’ve seen those broad and rapid streams— 


Those wide-expanded lakes, 


Which Canapa so proudly claims, 


Amidst her woods and brakes. 


I’ve heard thy wild and solemn sound— 


I've seen thy headlong march, 
Niagara! in pride rebound 
To Heaven’s eternal arch. 


But give to me great Ocean's roar— 


Its billows’ cloud-capt crests— 
Its rocky, craggy, shelving shore, 
And aerie Eagles’ nests. 
O give to me its ships that roam, 
And climb the mountain-wave 


From pole to pole, and yet a home 


Are ever for the brave. 


And give to me the battle-strife, 
And thunder on the main: 
The sailor's bold and daring life, 

His country to maintain : 


Its weals, its woes, its wrecks, and storms— 


Its ever-changing scenes : 


And then—O then !—those graceful forms 


That soften all its pains. 
ist October, 1833. 


D.C. 
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A boa hae LADY, born in Italy of American parents, with recommendations of 


h order, is desirous of formin 
wishes to instruct in the French and Italian langua 
sible, to unite all br pupils under the roof of one 

cumstances, wou roportionals| 
Editor of this paper, di ~~ 


a Class of from 6 to 8 pupils, whom she 


es. Her object would be, if pos- 
amily, and her terms, under those 


low. For further —_ apply to the 


ict. 19,---4t, 





UTCH BULBOUS ROOTS.---The subscribers have just received, by the 
Louisa, from Amsterdam, the most extensive collection of Bulbous Flower 

Roots ever imported into this country, consisting of a great variety of Double Hya- 
cinths, Double Tulips, Crown Imperials, Polyanthus Narcissus, Double Jonquilles, 
Crocus (26 sorts), Bizarre, Bybloem and Rosy Tulips, Parrot Tulips, Lilies, many 
sorts, Paeonias of all sorts, Cape Ixias, Double Snowdrops, Anemonesand Ranunculus, 
&c. The Hyacinths and Tulips are under name and tint, and from $1 50 per dozen 
to $2 per root—all are in prime order, and in early and fine season for planting, or for 
flowering on glasses in the house—were put up by the first florist in Holland, and will 
be warranted of the finest description. Priced Catalogues of our whole collection 
gratis, which can be had on applying at the store, when the roots can be viewed, and 
packed for exportation to any part of the world. On hand, the largest assortment of 
Garden Seeds, Field and Flower Seeds, to be found in America. Store keepers sup- 
plu’. on the most advantageous terms, the seeds neatly put in papers ready for retail, 
all warranted fresh and genuine. Bird Seed of every sort, fresh Oat Meal, Pearl 
Barley, Shakers Herbs, Barks, and roots, ? 

Also, Dutch Canary Birds, (just received,) Chinese Gold Fish, Bird Cages, Glass 
Fountains, Fish Globes, &c. 

Our collection of Greenhouse Plants are of the choicest kinds, as Camellias, Yellow 
Banksea, Yellow Tea and Blush Tea Roses, choice Geraniums, &c. &c., 

Our Double Dahlias are of the best sorts to be obtained in Europe, and which are 
now coming into flower. To the inspection of our whole establishment the public are 
at all times welcome. G. THORBURN & SON, 67 Liberty street. 








Oct. 13-3t. 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Days of Seiing from| Days of Sailing from 
ew- York. favre. 
No. i ze at Dec, 1, Agra, Aug. i 24,May 24,Sept.24 
- Sully, SoA ” ‘eb. > 
3. a ist W. W. Pell, “16, “16, “16, “ 59 OF iy 
4.Rhone, ° |J.Rockett,| “24, “24, “ 24) “ 16) © 16, % 16, 
- — Ship, Awe Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, ~~ Te Se * 
Z “ Ts . 
3. Manchester, |Weiderholdi| “167 “16, “ 16) tw gy wg 
4.NewShip, ' |H.Robinson,| “ 24, “ 24, “24)) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
1. Chas. Carroll, jW. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1] * 24, * 26, * 24, 
.: New shaene> Pierce, B a AY ra - April I, Aug. 1, Dec. is 
4. Poland, , Richardson,| *“ 24, 24, “ 24.) % 16, nn 16, * 16, 
3. — ie Tae Mar. 1, July Js Nov.1, on, *R * 
; any, awkins = of * 8,,|May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
3. Havre, Depeyster, | “ 16, “ 6, “ig) * & © Beg! 
4. Henri lV, J. Casto, J “ 24, “ 24, “ 24.) “ 16, “* 16, % 16, 














* 16, 
Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
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4 ENECA LAKE, New Steam boat Geneva, Capt. H. S. Evans, leaves Geneva 
every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the 
afternoon of the same day. This boat has been fitted up 
costly style. i , ‘ 
Minute attention will be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines, 
For a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 
this Lake, see the Travellers Guide for :833, page 220; also Ray’s Poems on the 
beauties of Seneca Lake. June 22—6m. 


and furnished in the most 





VALUABLE CABINET OF MINERALS.—For sale, a fine collection of 

foreign and American Minerals, with a small collection of beautiful fossils, the 
property of the late Dr. Meade, to be viewed at his house in Newburgh, on the North 
River. Also the patent-right of the Congress powder, the only perfect imitation and 
substitute for the water of that celebrated mineral spring.-—Also the recipe for pre- 
paring Magnesia aperient powder. Application by letter, (post paid,) addressed to 
Mr. Charles Connolly, agent, toC. Dubois, Esq., New-York, will be attended to. 


[Oct. 12, 3t.] | 





NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. |Days i, one from Days ¢ Sailing from 
| ‘ew York. London, 

Montreal, H.L.Champlin, May10, Sep.10, Jan.10,June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
Ontario, Sebor, | “99, - 20, “ 20,July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, June |, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.!7, 
Canada, Britton, “10, * 10, * 10, 24, 27, “ 27, 
Sovereign, Kearmey, “20, * 20, % 20, April I, Aug. l, Dec. l, 
Hannibal, Hebard, \July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1,! 17, 17, 17, 
Thames, a ; “10, “ 10, * 10, “27, “ 27, “ 27, 
York, Nye, | 20, “ 20, “* 20,May 7, Sep. 7, Jan. 7, 
Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin|Aug. 1, Dec. !, April 1,| 17, “ 17, 17, 
Samson, Chadwick, “10, “* 10, 10, “27, “ 27, “ 27, 
Fresidest, Moore, «20, * 20, “ 20,June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
New Ship —, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1) “17, “ 17, % 17 





pete is P ’ 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this > | of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided... 
or freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
GEORGE WILDES & é. No. 19 Coleman street, London, to 
FISH, GRINNELL and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent 
and to different parts of England. 











